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ZHE QUESTION OF IMPERIAL SAFETY. 


5. 
THE MINIMUM FORCE REQUISITE FOR SECURITY. 


DuRING some years the present writer has from time to time set forth 
the following contention: that the reason why the country was 
allowed to remain in a dangerously defenceless condition was that 
the people were blind to the peril; that it was only necessary for 
them to become aware of it in order to render it certain that they 
would raise a demand for measures of defence; and that until that 
demand should become urgent it could not be expected that any 
Government would enter upon schemes involving the expenditure of 
large sums on our naval and military departments. 

In view of recent facts it cannot be said that this contention was 
groundless. Upto last year the people remained indifferent, though 
naval and military men tried to enlighten them, and nothing was done 
or even contemplated. But at last public interest was seen to be 
awakened, and the results were a series of Commissions to inquire into 
naval and military questions connected with administration, organisa- 
tion, and defence ; and also the announcement of a loan, limited to 
the extent necessary to provide for some of our most urgent needs, 
Ministers evidently considered this to bea spirited effort on their 
part, and they were justified in so considering it, because there was as 
yet no sign that they would be supported in making a large demand 
for the purpose. The public had as yet only one eye open; it looked 
sleepily on, and was apparently about to lapse again into its opium 
dream. But within these few weeks it has been once more aroused ; 
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first interest, then perturbation, then demand for action, marked the 
successive stages of popular feeling. But the demand was some- 
what vague ; only this was evident, that the public wanted to know 
the particular circumstances wherein the peril to the country lay, 
and how assurance should be given that measures would at once be 
taken toenable us to meet it. The utterance was so peremptory that 
the Government put half aside for a moment its usual subjects of 
consideration, perceiving some kind of response to be a pressing 
necessity. 

And here I will pause to say that I do not consider that blame 
should be attributed particularly to any minister or any government 
for not entering on expensive schemes of defence. One and all, when 
they have bestowed any more than the ordinary official attention on the 
forces and the defences of the State, have perceived that to put us into 
a condition of security was a huge undertaking, that it would be costly 
in proportion, and that, in the absence of a popular demand for it, it 
would be as much as the life of the Ministry was worth even to ask for 
themoney. And Ministers, being for the most part, after all, merely 
human, with no pretension (other than official) to a lofty disin- 
terestedness or to a taste for self-immolation beyond the average of 
the race, have gone on acquiescing in the indifference of the people. 
In every great department there is always plenty to be done in pro- 
viding for the routine needs and dealing with the constant crop of 
daily business, and the Minister is held to do well who does not 
suffer these to fall conspicuously into arrear. But now the popular 
demand has come, the opportunity for making the country, once for 
all, reasonably secure is given; but I do not think the situation, 
with its requirements and its advantages, is as yet appreciated, of 
which view I will give the following illustration : 

Last March the military and naval members of the House of 
Commons framed a resolution embodying this idea: that it was ex- 
pedient to arrive at an estimate of the strength of the national forces 
of all kinds, and of the amount of war material required for their 
effective action, which the country ought to be in possession of. An 
idea to the same effect had been set forth in the questions put by a 
recent Royal Commission, and in its report. This resolution was 
submitted to Parliament with the suggestion that a Royal Commis- 
sion should be appointed to give effect to it; and this course was 
supported in debate, and by a deputation to Ministers. But it was 
not received with favour. Ministers objected that the Commission, 
in framing such an estimate, would be in some way taking on itself 
the responsibility which Ministers ought to bear of regulating the 
war forces of the country, according to the modifications of policy 
which may be caused by the changes in the aspect of our foreign 
relations. Therefore they refused the inquiry asked for, but pro- 
posed to constitute a Royal Commission with a different purpose, 
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namely, ‘to inquire into the civil and professional administration of 
the naval and military departments, and the relation of those de- 
partments to each other and to the Treasury; and to report what 
changes in the existing system would tend to the efficiency and 
economy of the public service.’ Here, all that was asked for is left 
out, and what is substituted is what nobody wanted, or what had 
already been sufficiently inquired into. But at that time the public 
interest had not been excited tothe pitch it has since reached, under 
a concurrence of stimulating circumstances, and it was still open to 
those who had advocated the rejected inquiry to hope that it might 
now be conceded. Such an expectation is still, however, far from - 
fulfilment, as is evident from the following Ministerial declarations : 
Lord Salisbury said in the House of Lords on the 14th of May: 


I cannot at all coincide with those who think that these matters can be referred 
to anybody outside the Government. So long as the Government is what it is, 
it is responsible, and the responsibility must rest upon it. If you are dissatisfied 
with them you must change them, but you must not think that you can infuse 
efficiency into them by setting up an independent body by their side to advise 
them. We are to make ourselves safe, it is said. But safety is not an absolute 
term. You cannot write down so many soldiers and so many ships are what will 
make England safe. They are what will make England safe against some supposed 
attack; you must know what your enemy is likely to be before you know whether 
your preparations are likely to be sufficient ; you cannot know what force under 
any possible circumstances can be brought against you without discussing matters 
which I need not prove to the House it is utterly impossible to discuss in public. 
The question of defence is a question which involves not only the War Office and 
the Admiralty, but the Foreign Office as well; and if anybody doubts that fact 
let him read carefully that great speech of the Chancellor of Germany delivered at 
the beginning of this spring, in which he discussed the defensive and offensive 
position of Germany, and it will be seen that throughout it there is one point upon 
which he evidently laid stress. The consideration that was uppermost in his mind 
was, ‘ Who are our allies?’ and ‘ Who are likely to be the enemies with whom 
we should have to fight?’ Therefore, my lords, I deprecate the idea that it is 
possible for any Government to lay down an absolute standard of safety. They 
must place the country in such a position that it will be safe against any danger 
which it is reasonably likely to incur; and in so doing I am sure your lordships 
will believe that the more we deprecate publicity the more deeply sensible are we 
of the intense responsibility that lies upon us. 


The First Lord of the Treasury, on the 15th of May, in the House 
of Commons, after explaining that the Government had ‘been un- 
able’ to grant the inquiry asked for, and what they intended to 


substitute, said : 


The Government haye shown their readiness to effect any economy which 
knowledge and experience can suggest. They welcomed inquiry and criticism. 
They do not seek to conceal shortcomings or mistakes, for which either they them- 
selves or the system may be responsible. They do not shelter themselves by aid 
of a storm of party recrimination; but, adhering loyally to the principles of 
Parliamentary government which they are bound to maintain, they still hold to 
their view that the Government, and the Government alone, must be responsible 
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for the measures to be recommended to Parliament and for the cost involved. 
If they fail to secure for themselves the best advice, the most competent guidance, 
and to form a judgment upon the facts; to give shape and direction to a policy 
suited to the necessities of the country; or if, in the judgment of the House of 
Commons, they are deemed to be incapable of doing so, it becomes at once the duty 
of Parliament to replace the men in whom it has no confidence for the discharge 
of the most important function of any Government—the provision for the safety 
of the country. 


The Secretary for War on the same occasion, commenting on the 
subjects of inquiry which a previous speaker had suggested, and 
referring to the Royal Commission such as had been asked for, and 
that (Lord Hartington’s) now substituted for it, said: 


And first, with regard to the appointment of the Royal Commission, I think 
that anybody who has listened to the speech of my hon. friend will have ob- 
served the enormous number of questions that he desires to see referred to 
the Commission. If its scope were enlarged in the way suggested, it seems 
perfectly clear that its labours would be extended over years (‘No, no’), and 
that we should not have a report of any sensible value until, at any rate, two or 
three years have passed over our heads. The object of the Government is not to 
pile up Blue-books and hold exhaustive inquiries, but to take action (Opposition 
cheers), and our belief is that the best means of attaining that object is to split up 
the objects of the inquiry. If we wish to have useful results, the inquiry which 
the noble marquis is to preside over must be so limited that he will be able to 
exhaust it and present a report before many months are over which will be of real 
value to us. We believe that that inquiry will produce valuable results, and it 
would be most ill-advised on the part of the Government if we were to attempt to 
place additional work upon it which would prevent the noble marquis discharging 
that which he has already undertaken. But we do not shrink from inquiring into 
other subjects, and in doing so we shall proceed with all the speed possible, 
determined to take a full view of the whole of the important questions affecting the 
Empire which have been adverted to. 


Finally, it has been announced that a Committee of the Cabinet 
has been formed to deal with the question of Imperial Defence. 

From all this it would appear that, whatever the objection to the 
inquiry may be, it has not yet been exactly stated. For it is impos- 
sible to see how any apprehension can exist that it will trench on the 
due responsibility of Ministers. There seems to be some confusion 
between responsibility for policy—which of course must always 
attach to the Government—and responsibility for preparation— 
which is a very different thing. It is quite evident that it is the 
leaving of the preparation to the responsibility of Ministers which has 
brought us to our present pass. But in what way can responsibility 
for it attach to any particular Minister or Government? Pre- 
paration is not an act—it is a condition. What is asked is not that 
we shall be placed in that condition when the occasion occurs, 
but that we should always be in that condition, irrespective of any 
particular Government. It is impossible that the Ministry, by any 
assumption of responsibility, should be able to adapt the forces of 
the country to the shiftings of policy. When they speak of the 
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Foreign Office intermingling in the question, and of the necessity 
of knowing what conjuncture of affairs we have to meet before 
fixing the strength of our forces, they are bringing matters into 
the question which have no relation to it. The reference to 
Germany is scarcely happy, for if ever a country was prepared for any 
war that might befall it, it is Germany. The real matter at issue— 
that is, the scope of the inquiry asked for—has either been mis- 
understood, or has been lost sight of. For let us take an example 
from recent events. A very short time ago—to be measured by 
weeks—the hostility that we had to apprehend was, and for years 
had been, that of Russia. Therefore what we had to guard against ~ 
was, not a naval attack, still less an invasion, but a war for India. 
As for France, she had been for many a year intent on revenge upon 
Germany, and we never seriously contemplated an attack from her. 
But in a moment all this is changed—we are compelled to con- 
sider, as possible, war with France, a naval contest, and an invasion. 
And the next shifting of the European kaleidoscope may show us 
new possibilities. But in what way can those who direct our policy 
prepare us to meet with sufficient promptitude these entirely different 
circumstances? They cannot, on a sudden change in the aspect 
of foreign affairs, call up fleets and armies. If the country were 
already secure against attack, then, indeed, resting on this defensive 
strength, they might turn with confidence to front danger as it shifted. 

The resolution of last March as submitted to the House was 
(unavoidably, perhaps, from the necessity of condensing it) somewhat 
vague, and may possibly have been misinterpreted. It may be 
desirable therefore to state in more precise terms what matters it 
was intended to deal with. 

The object, then, of the inquiry was the establishment of a 
standard by which for the future to judge whether the country is, at 
a given movement, so provided with forces by sea and land, and with 
war-material, as to be secure against surprise. 

Now, one enormous benefit that would arise from this would be 
that we should be free from recurring panics, with all their expen- 
sive consequences. But in order that the country may feel this 
confidence, it must understand the grounds for it. Therefore, instead 
of the inquiry being conducted by members of the Government, in 
consultation with those unknown persons whom they may designate 
their ‘ military advisers,’ it would be essential that the inquiry should 
be undertaken by competent persons selected by the Government 
and assigned to that particular duty, and that they should apply 
themselves to it in the face of the country. It is not intended to 
say that they should necessarily make public all the steps of their 
proceedings. It would be sufficient that the men were recognised as 
competent, that they were known to be engaged in this work, and 
that they should arrive at definite and specified results. 
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As to the subjects of their inquiry :—First, garrisons should be 
estimated and assigned to all our forts and posts at home and abroad. 
It should be determined in what cases these should be regulars, in 
what militia or volunteers ; from whence these were to be drawn ; how 
far the population could supply them; and in the case of native 
levies, how they should be organised and commanded. 

The quantity and nature of artillery and ammunition, and, in the 
case of ports and harbours, the floating and submarine defences, have 
been already in most cases estimated by a committee, and the 
Commission would only have to deal with the conclusions then 
arrived at. 

Whether the Indian army should be included in this inquiry or 
have a separate one of its own, would be for the Government to 
determine. It forms a vast item, with which only those who have 
held commands in it could be competent to deal; and the most 
trusted of its authorities have already framed careful and compre- 
hensive schemes for the organisation and administration and em- 
ployment of the forces in the great dependency. 

There would remain all the forces at home not already absorbed 
in garrisons or posts, or destined to reinforce them. This great 
residue would be of three kinds: Ist, the Field Army, that is to say 
the forces which would occupy the country in case of invasion, com- 
posed of regular troops, militia, and volunteers, of all arms; and 
these would be calculated on the basis of the conclusion come to 
as to what force an invader might reasonably be expected to be able 
to bring against us. 2nd, besides the defensive force of the country, 
we should obviously need an expeditionary force. We have often 
needed it of late, and it should be procurable by some other means 
than the temporary destruction of our military system. A review 
of what our wants have been in the past in sending expeditions, 
and how far our efforts have been equal to the occasion, would supply 
us with the means of making a sufficiently definite calculation of the 
force and composition of this expeditionary army. 

If we were at war with a Power which threatened India, this 
expeditionary force might become the reserve of the Indian army. 
For it is not to be supposed that in the case specified we should 
take part also in another foreign war. But if it were necessary, 
from the character of a combination against us, to retain the ex- 
peditionary corps for home defence, there must be a separate reserve 
for India. 

Lastly, must be provided the reserves for the whole Imperial 
army, for the troops abroad, for the home army in all its branches, 
and for the expeditionary force, which must be maintained in 
efficiency throughout its operations. The assignment of the reserves 
to these purposes, the degree to which they should be held ready for 
embodiment, the sources from which they should be procured, and 
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the exercises to which they should be subject, would all be matters for 
the consideration of the Commission. 

But the public so desire something that they can grasp in this 
matter, that to present them with abstractions only is to be disap- 
pointing and ineffective. I will therefore endeavour to render in 
some degree definite the items of the general description just given. 

First of the field army: it is generally assumed that an enemy 
would scarcely undertake an invasion with less than 100,000 men of 
allarms. At the same time such a force would demand an amount 
of transport so enormous that it might be impossible to increase it. 
Let us therefore assume (since it is necessary to assume something) 
that this is the force landed at first by the invader. 

Now we might meet this army with the following forces, suppos- 
ing them to be forthcoming, which I cannot certify: 75,000 regular 
infantry, 15,000 to 20,000 volunteers, which could hold fortified 
parts of positions occupied for battle, acting there on the defensive ; 
7,000 cavalry, which, being relieved by the yeomanry from outpost, 
escort, and orderly duties, could remain intact, and would therefore 
be equal to an enemy’s cavalry nominally superior; 210 field guns, 
supplemented by 60 guns of position, which would thus constitute 
together a more powerful artillery than a numerically superior force 
of the enemy. 

This force must be exclusive of the garrison of Ireland, and of 
the separate force for the defence of London. Estimating the 
guards of London (as I did in this Review last month) at 60,000 
rifle volunteers and militia, we now possess say 30,000 of these in 
the metropolitan corps, to which might be added 15,000 provincial 
volunteers as general reserves, who would not be required to be 
acquainted with the ground in the same degree as those holding it 
in first line. This would leave 15,000 volunteers to be still raised , 
for the metropolitan force. 

The guns of position have still to be manufactured, for those 
we possess only suffice for the defence of London, and they must be 
replaced as soon as we can get newer and better. 

This army, with the advantages of holding a prepared position, 
and of possessing a more powerful artillery, might be held sufficient 
to meet the supposed enemy. 

The volunteer force as existing would suffice for all its purposes, 
with the addition of the 15,000 rifles, as above, for the defence of 
London, and perhaps an increase of its artillery corps for the service 
of the guns of position. 

Next as to the reserves of the regular forces. Supposing the 
whole of our present reserves to be absorbed in raising our regular 
battalions and depdts to the total of 75,000. for the field army, we 
should be risking all our regular troops on the issue of one battle. 
Unless the enemy were decisively defeated and unable to renew the 
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contest, his transports might bring him reinforcements from resources 
practically inexhaustible. We ought, therefore, still to have a re- 
serve proper—that is, a reserve with which to fill up the battalions 
again. On the other hand, we need not look to a protracted contest 
—it would soon be decided one way or another. Supposing, therefore, 
that it is necessary to hold back 25,000 men of the reserve for the 
purpose of making good casualties and continuing the contest, the 
strength of the battalions at home must be increased to that extent. 

As to the expeditionary foree—taking the example of the cam- 
paign of 1882 as what might be sufficient generally for the purpose, 
it consisted of about 15,000 men of all arms, with the complement 
of guns. Should this force be in the country when an invasion 
happened, it would be so much added to our strength, and if we 
could depend on its presence we need raise fewer additional troops. 
But if it be conceded that it might already have been despatched to 
India or elsewhere, before the invasion (as is conceivable in the case 
of a combination of Russia with another Power against us), it must 
be held to be outside the calculation for defence, and must be a 
further addition to the army. 

Owing to the traditions which inculcate the lesson of keeping 
the army as low as possible, any official entrusted with the calcula- 
tion of a scheme of defence will be apt to rely much on makeshifts 
and on too favourable suppositions. I have been so far under the 
influence that what I have stated is the minimum necessary for 
security. 

It is clear that, when the number of the forces was thus fixed, 
the amount of material necessary to render them effective would be 
a mere matter of calculation. Personal equipment, field equipment, 
ammunition sufficient for them, must not only be forthcoming, but 
must be made readily available by distribution in suitable localities. 
This standard of efficiency of warlike stores would insure the country 
against such ruinous economies as the sale of war material to meet a 
financial difficulty, or the omission of it in the year’s accounts for 
the purpose of keeping down the estimates. 

I have purposely abstained from all except rough or approxi- 
mate estimates. To make definite estimates would be the business 
of the Commission. 

Besides encroachment on the responsibility of Ministers, the 
prospect that the inquiry would be a protracted one has also been 
made an objection against the Commission. But the extent of the 
inquiry would very much depend on the Commission itself. One 
advantage in having experienced men as members would be that 
they would know both what matters they required special informa- 
tion about, and from whom to get it. Inexpert commissioners would 
spend immense time and labour in groping for information. 

When the commissioners had finished their work they would 
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cease to exist as a body, and thus would disappear all fear that 
‘an independent body would be set up beside the Government to 
advise it.’ 

But their work would remain and their conclusions would be 
made known forthwith. For it would be in accordance with pre- 
cedent that the Secretary for War should announce to the House of 
Commons what their recommendations were, and how far they were 
approved ; and that he should thereupon fully explain them to the 
House, in order to justify the cost he must ask it to sanction. It 
would thus be indispensable that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission should be laid before Parliament. . 

It is not only the country that would feel the advantage of this 
authoritative fixing of a standard. The Secretary for War, or the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, provided with this permanent justifica- 
tion and reference, would be a new man. No longer lost in piece- 
meal administration, he would have a definite criterion to direct his 
efforts by, and could at any moment satisfy himself whether the 
returns of his department were or were not in accordance with it. 
As for the Government, those changes in the direction of our policy 
which it contemplates and which ‘our defencelessness must render so 
cramped and often so futile, would attain to a degree of firmness and 
assurance such as they certainly could not pretend to now. It is 
therefore very difficult to understand (and I say it with all deference) 
why the Government should so decidedly resist a proposal obviously 
calculated for its own benefit, or why, after so freely resorting to 
Royal Commissions with a view to profiting by their recommenda- 
tions, it should refuse to avail itself of the many and great advantages 
which the one in question would appear to offer. 

The numbers of our defensive forces fixed, measures to facilitate 
their employment in the field should be undertaken. Last month 
I set forth in outline a plan for the defence of London. Some plan 
for that purpose should be adopted, as a separate and independent 
part of a general scheme for the defence of England. And here also 
it is obvious how that inestimable advantage, the confidence of the 
public, would be secured by confiding the work to a Defence Staff 
publicly appointed for the purpose. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the Secretary for War might not obtain very good counsellors to 
assist him, in his official seclusion, in framing and directing plans ; but, 
good or bad, they would be unknown, and they would be so far defi- 
cient in the power to command public confidence. The work would 
consist mainly of fixing the localities in which the troops should be 
assembled, of calculating their movements from thence upon various 
possible lines of operation, of arranging for the complete utilisation 
of railways for the conveyance of troops, of selecting positions and 
deciding on the ways in which they should be strengthened, of 
registering the transport of districts and allotting it to the different 
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parts composing the army, and of settling the points where per- 
manent magazines, stores, and depots should be placed. 

There are passages in the extracts here given from the speeches 
of Ministers which I think all who, like myself, wish to see the 
existing Government fixed as strongly as possible in the esteem 
of the country, must regret. I mean those in which an intimation 
seems to be conveyed that the Ministry would prefer to be replaced 
by another rather than be required to consent to certain things 
to which it objects. This is not a time at which such hints 
should be lightly used. To those who honestly believe that the 
mode of setting about Imperial Defence indicated in this paper 
is essential to its complete success, it seems altogether beyond 
reason that they should have the alternative offered to them of the 
relinquishment of this mode on the one hand, or, on the other, the 
return of embodied mischief to power. 

EpwakD HAMLEY. 
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OUR ACTUAL MILITARY STRENGTH. 


WE must go back for more than eighty years to find the public 
opinion of this country as much agitated on the subject of national 
defence as at the present time. 

Sensational scenes in the usually calm arena of the House of 
Lords, resolutions with regard to Imperial defence moved by the 
First Lord of the Treasury in the Commons, the appointment of 
a commission of inquiry by the Government, and meetings in the 
City, have all lately indicated how deeply the national mind is moved. 
It is manifest that the Prime Minister would not have considered 
it necessary to animadvert strongly upon the speech made by Lord 
Wolseley at a private dinner unless it had been felt by the Govern- 
ment that the feeling of the country is strained, and that expressions 
such as those used by such an authority as Lord Wolseley must tend 
to increase the excitement, and could not, as in ordinary times, be 
ignored or disregarded. There can be no doubt that, technically, 
Lord Wolseley whilst holding the office of Adjutant-General of the 
Army was wrong in making the speech which he did at Sir John 
Pender’s dinner in the presence of reporters. As Adjutant-General 
his representations should have been made to his official superiors, 
and through that channel to the Government; but Lord Wolseley 
erred through over-zeal for the good of his country in the same 
manner as Nelson erred when he turned his blind eye to the signal 
which forbade his fighting. Over-zeal for the country’s good is an 
offence which Englishmen are not disposed to look upon with great 
severity. Whatever may have been Lord Wolseley’s delinquency 
with respect to official etiquette, it cannot be denied that his speech 
at Sir John Pender’s has done much good. It is amusing to find 
that the views put forward by Lord Wolseley before a commission 
eighteen months ago were calmly pigeonholed and drew little official 
attention, but that the same views advanced at Sir John Pender’s 
dinner elicited within a few days from the Prime Minister a promise 
that a searching inquiry should be made into the state of the national 
defences. The tone in which the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of State for War have lately proposed and supported 
resolutions to provide for the expense of Imperial defence was clearly 
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influenced by Lord Wolseley’s speech and subsequent defence in the 
House of Lords. Nor is this surprising. Everybody knows that 
every Government which has held office in this country during the 
last fifteen years has been disinclined to appeal to the country for 
large funds with which to provide for Imperial defence because of 
the fear that extravagance would be charged against their party at 
ensuing elections. 

Yet Lord Salisbury has little cause to be conscience-stricken. 
No Ministers of War have ever laboured more conscientiously and 
carefully to improve the army than Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Stan- 
hope, and no Government ever showed such courage in resisting a 
demand for reduction of expenditure as did the present Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury when it preferred to sacrifice its Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rather than consent to reductions which it considered ill advised. 
Greater offenders in this respect have been no doubt their political 
opponents. Mr. Gladstone and his supporters have frequently 
emphasised a somewhat reckless economy of administration as their 
great merit, and he himself went so far in 1873 as to endeavour to 
bribe the constituencies to return him to power by an offer of the 
abolition of the income tax, which could certainly not have been 
swept away so long as the navy and army were maintained on an 
adequate establishment. The Conservatives have been compelled, 
in the face of constant outcry of extravagance against them, to 
compete with their opponents in not demanding from the country 
those financial grants which professional men have frequently repre- 
sented to be necessary for the safety of the Empire. 

Yet ministers need not be so timid. They may be well assured 
that if the country is taken into their confidence, and sees clearly that 
even great pecuniary sacrifices are necessary for the safety or honour 
of the commonwealth, these sacrifices would be readily and cheerfully 
met. The present Government has done more than any other 
Government for nearly twenty years in improving the efficiency of 
our fortresses and our army; but the question to be solved is not 
whether the Government has comparatively done more or done better 
than its predecessors, but whether the means of national defence are 
sufficient to secure the safety of the United Kingdom and its colonies 
in case of war, and whether these are so efficient and so organised as to 
insure that this country should emerge from a European war successful 
and not humiliated, or possibly entirely ruined and not defeated. 

To justly consider whether the present uneasiness of the public 
is due to panic or to real peril, it is necessary to estimate as far 
as possible the danger to which this country may be exposed in 
case of a serious conflict. This course does not seem always pursued. 
As a general rule it appears that those who are responsible for our 
defence begin at the wrong end, and instead of striving to bring our 
means up to our necessities, endeavour to reduce our requirements down 
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to the means which they have at hand. Should a war break out 
between the United Kingdom and a great European Power or an 
alliance of great Powers, we may undoubtedly in a few days be 
exposed to very grave dangers. Nor unless our organisation and 
resources are already developed can these dangers be readily averted. 
The Prime Minister in the House of Lords appeared, in answer to 
Lord Wolseley, to indicate that the Foreign Office would give us timely 
warning of possible danger. The Foreign Office might indeed give 
warning in time for an already organised army to be mobilised—for 
fortresses already provided with guns to be placed in a state of siege 
—for reserve troops to be called up, and for laid-up ships to be com- . 
missioned ; but the Foreign Office can hardly be so prescient as to be 
able to indicate accurately what guns should be begun which take 
two years to construct, what ships should be commenced which need 
three years to build, and what soldiers should be drilled whom it 
requires from two to three years to make effective. Nor should 
Englishmen be harshly judged if they are tempted to be a little 
sceptical as to the infallible accuracy of Foreign Office information, 
since men of mature age can clearly remember how the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs once declared officially in the House of 
Lords, when the terrific struggle between France and Germany began 
in 1870, that a few hours previously the British Foreign Office believed 
‘there was not a cloud on the political horizon of Europe.’ 

So long as our Navy can sweep the seas, there is little danger of 
an invasion of thisisland. But the work that will have to be done by 
our Navy in case of war with a maritime Power must be enormous. 
The lines by which our commercial fleets travel over the seas must 
be watched and guarded. Swift cruisers will have to be blockaded 
in their own ports, or should they get out be followed and destroyed. 
The vast numbers of merchantmen required to bring food to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland must be securely protected 
—our colonies and the telegraphic cables which connect them with 
London must be watched and secured. Our seaport towns, and also 
the seaport towns of our colonies, must be held safe from attack, 
and from heavy ransoms being levied upon them through threat of 
bombardment and pillage. Whether our Navy is competent to con- 
duct all these and many other operations which would be needed in 
war, men who have studied our naval power with the full guidance 
of modern science are probably alone able to decide. Professional 
opinion seems ‘adverse to the idea that our Navy is sufficient. 
Non-professional men can only reflect that more than three-quarters 
of a century have elapsed since the British Navy was engaged with an 
adequate foe, or has been obliged to put forth its strength to guard 
our shores—that our Navy and the navies of all other Powers have 
meanwhile been entirely revolutionised, and that we shall have to 
enter upon a maritime war with our chief reliance dependent upon 
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an absolutely unknown quantity. Unless the Navy can thoroughly 
sweep the ocean, a war must expose us to the possibility of invasion. 
If, indeed, the worst possible fate should befall the Navy, and our 
ships should be driven into port and there blockaded, while a hostile 
fleet could ride triumphant on the seas,an enemy who wished to 
reduce this country would have no urgent need to invade it. There is 
little more than six weeks’ food for our whole population in ourislands, 
except immediately after harvest. An enemy who had full command 
of the sea need only blockade our country, and in a few weeks we 
must yield to starvation as certainly as must a beleaguered city. 

Although an enemy, in the event of driving our Navy completely 
off the seas, would not, from military reasons, be compelled to invade 
our island, a hostile democracy might soon grow weary of the slow 
process of blockade, and would cry aloud for a descent upon England 
and the occupation of London in order rapidly to bring the war to a 
brilliant conclusion. In such case an invasion would probably be 
undertaken. In the second place, even if our Navy were not defeated 
or driven off the seas, it might be either decoyed away from the 
Channel, or be obliged to detach largely to meet the enemy in other 
directions, and thus allow sufficient time for a dash into England to 
be made by the enemy’s army. It is very doubtful whether public 
opinion would be content that a large fleet should be riding idly in 
the Channel when news was coming in of Queenstown being bom- 
barded, Gibraltar attacked, Malta invested, Liverpool burnt, Glasgow 
ransacked, or Edinburgh reduced to ruins. The Channel fleet would 
be almost certainly expected to detach vessels to guard these places, 
and thus might very probably become numerically inferior to the 
enemy’s fleet destined to secretly but speedily convoy an invading 
army. The prize offered by a successful occupation of London is 
enormous. An English Government might or might not conclude 
peace when the shipping in the Thames was ablaze—the Bank of 
England being pillaged. When foreign generals had their headquarters 
in Buckingham Palace and at Hampten Court, and when the able 
editors of the London press were being compelled by gendarmes 
with revolvers in hand to issue such intelligence to the country as 
these generals wished, and when the mob, except where kept down 
by the foreign soldiery, rose to plunder and to sack every respectable 
house within the metropolitan area, it would require some nerve on 
the part of an English Cabinet then to refuse to make peace, to decide 
to carry on the war, to order the volunteers and militia of the North 
to be hastily concentrated behind the Trent, and to make the northern 
counties the theatre of a new campaign. 

To the ordinary Englishman such ideas seem exaggerated, if not 
impossible. He believes that foreign countries have been designed 
as theatres of war, but that England through some special blessing 
is never to be trodden by an invading foot. Yet there is little reason 
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why battles should not be fought on the Trent as much as on the 
Loire. The Channel could be easily crossed by an army if it were 
not for the Navy which guards the passage. Ifthat Navy be inefficient 
or incompetent, the frontier of England lies almost as open to attack 
as the frontier of any other country. Should the Navy be defeated 
or decoyed away, should by any chance an invading army be landed 
upon these shores, what are our means for resisting its progress and 
preventing our conquest ? I am not possessed of any official secrets, 
nor if I were so should I divulge them. But it requires no official 
knowledge for any traveller to Portsmouth to see that not a single 
gun is mounted on the Hillsea lines, it needs no official knowledge - 
to know that these guns cannot be constructed and mounted under 
something like two years, and that the same is the case at Dover, 
Chatham, and Plymouth. It needs no official knowledge to learn 
that our great commercial ports, Aberdeen, the Forth, the Clyde, 
Belfast, Dublin, Newcastle, Hull, Liverpool, Bristol, and Cork, are 
practically uncovered, and that the Thames itself is little better pro- 
tected. It requires no special revelation to be aware that the great 
bulk of our defensive force consists of volunteers and militia, who 
have neither organisation, equipment, magazine rifles, ammunition, 
commissariat, transport, hospital, nor camp kettles. If such is the 
state at home, the colonies and coaling stations, though provided for 
in the future, will be for two or three years equally vulnerable. Any 
traveller by steamer can see that the armament of Gibraltar is 
notoriously incomplete, and that Gibraltar could not for three days 
resist a serious attack when heavy artillery enfiladed its sea front 
from beyond the Spanish lines. At Malta the armament and garri- 
son are totally inadequate for the fortifications. Everywhere our 
fortresses appear to be in the same condition. Common report tells 
that a scheme of national defence against the invasion of the United 
Kingdom is now being considered at the War Office. Hints of the 
same appear in the utterances of Ministers. If such a scheme is 
really being considered, the importance of fortresses such as 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dover, and Chatham, both as protections of 
dockyards and pivots for strategical operations, must be involved. 
But fortresses are useless without men to garrison them, and the 
first point which those who have to prepare the scheme of defence 
must consider is, whether we have men sufficient for our requirements 
in case of need. 

We have indeed a fair number of soldiers provided by the army 
estimates. Exclusive of the troops in India, where there are 
nearly 74,000 men of all ranks, there are at home about 108,000 
men of all ranks, and in the colonies nearly 32,000 men of all ranks, 
all of the regular troops. There are 50,500 men of the first class 
army reserve, 4,200 second class army reserve; militia effectives 
nearly 122,000, yeomanry 11,500, and volunteers 228,000; making 
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a total, exclusive of India and the colonies, of, in round numbers, 
525,000 men. If we consider the infantry, which is the backbone 
of all armies, of these the regular infantry at home and in the 
colonies consists of about 73,000 men. Four-fifths of the first and 
second class army reserve may be considered as infantry, or about 
45,000 men, about 110,000 men of the militia are infantry, and 
170,000 of the volunteers, or in round numbers 400,000. 

It is not difficult to conceive that in any general scheme for the 
defence of the United Kingdom, a force of about 60,000 infantry 
must be placed in Scotland to guard the Firths of the Clyde, the 
Forth, and the Tay, and the rich cities on the east coast, such as 
Aberdeen and Inverness. The fact of an invasion being possible 
would make it doubtful whether we could keep up communication 
with Ireland across the Irish Channel. Ireland would probably be 
isolated, and would have to depend upon her own exertions for the 
defence of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and other cities and districts, so 
that a force of about 60,000 infantry would be requisite in Ireland. 
That able strategist, Sir Edward Hamley, writing in this Review, ex- 
pressed his opinion last month that London, the heart of this country, 
could be defended by 60,000 infantry ; but it must be allowed that Sir 
Edward Hamley has made a very moderate demand, for the circum- 
ference of London, on a curve traced from Shooter’s Hill on the east 
and Richmond on the west, would be about 150 miles. The out- 
lying fortresses of London, such as Chatham, Dover, Portsmouth, and 
the Isle of Wight, would require 60,000 infantry. The district of 
which Plymouth and Devonport are the strategical centres would 
require 60,000, Bristol and the shores of the Bristol Channel 30,000, 
Liverpool and the valley of the Dee 40,000, the Yorkshire coast 
30,000, Hull, Lincoln, and East Anglia 40,000, and it would be 
necessary to have a central reserve of at least 30,000 infantry. Thus 
470,000, or, allowing for inefficients, at least 500,000, infantry at the 
very least are requisite for the effective defence of the country against 
invasion to hold fortresses and to manceuvre in the field against an 
enemy’s army. To meet this demand of 500,000 infantry, we have, as 
seen above, only 400,000 men, and should require an addition in some 
form of 100,000 infantry. With armies composed largely of troops 
imperfectly trained in rapid manceuvres, a larger proportion of 
artillery would be requisite than is usually required, and instead of 
the usual proportion of three guns per 1,000, it would be desirable 
that there should be at least four guns per 1,000, so that about 
2,000 field guns would be required for this force. At present we 
have in England, Scotland, and Ireland only 264 guns; and although 
endeavours are being made to arm some volunteer artillery corps 
with guns of position, these with untrained horses and drivers can 
never be expected to accompany marching columns or take part in 
manceuvres, but must be confined to previously selected lines. At 
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least 1,000 field guns are required to manceuvre, and of these at 
present there are only 264 available. 

The cavalry required to accompany a force of infantry of the 
above dimensions would, according to the standard of modern conti- 
nental armies, be about 100,000 horsemen ; but as many of these 
infantry would be employed in fortresses or pivoted on fortresses, 
one-third that number, or about 30,000 men, would suffice. There 
are at home about 1,300 men of the household cavalry, and 11,500 
cavalry of the line, with 11,500 yeomanry, to meet this demand ; but 
it must be remembered that the yeomanry only receive on an 
average a week’s training annually, and probably many of them are ~ 
not able to go out. These calculations tend to show that in all three 
arms the force in this country is not sufficient for its defence, and 
that it ought to be augmented even as far as the men composing it 
are concerned. 

When we turn to other points of consideration we find still more 
cause for anxiety. Armies composed of 500,000 infantry would 
require an attendant service in the way of ammunition and other 
columns of about 82,000 men with 55,500 horses and 8,165 waggons, 
to say nothing of the horses required to complete the cavalry and 
artillery. Endeavours are now being made by the Government to 
register horses throughout the country which may be available in 
time of war, but it must take a long time before any efficient system 
can be adopted which would allow such a large number of horses as 
are necessary to be collected within a few days. As to the commis- 
sariat waggons it is doubtful whether more than a few hundreds of 
these at most are ready, and it does not seem that any arrangements 
have been made as to whence waggons might be obtained from the 
country at large. Nor indeed does it seem that any definite plan 
has been drawn out as to the different areas of the country from 
which different corps are jto draw their supplies of food, the places 
where they are to establish their hospitals, where they are to find 
their magazines, food, hospital stores and surgical instruments, nor in 
what magazines their ammunition is collected. 

It seems clear, unless these conclusions are extremely faulty, that 
our defensive forces are in no way prepared either in numbers or 
organisation to meet a sudden call upon their services. Even if it 
be granted that all the men who are borne on the rolls might take the 
field, they are insufficient in numbers, in equipment, and in pre- 
paration ; butto believe that such numbers as have been recapitulated 
above could actually take the field is manifestly absurd. From the 
regular infantry, which we have’considered as 118,000, there must be: 
deducted at least 10 per cent. for sick and untrained men, reducing 
the force to little over 100,000. From the militia it would not be 
safe to deduct less than 20 per cent. for men absent for training re- 
cruits and sick, and it cannot be calculated that more than one-third 
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of the volunteer force can be placed in the field without paralysing 
the trade and commerce of the country. Thus the total force of 
infantry as estimated above must be reduced to, in round numbers, 
220,000 at the most. Nor is this all. The four fortresses alone of 
Malta, Gibraltar, Halifax, and Bermuda, would require nearly 20,000 
men to complete their garrisons if they were likely to be exposed to 
serious attack, about 10,000 men would be required for the various 
coaling stations, and thus the total force of infantry available would 
certainly not be more than 190,000, and of these the great bulk would 
be militia and volunteers, excellent soldiers if time would allow, but 
unfit to cope with a continental army on the spur of the moment. Nor 
can it be believed that this country is safe even if the defensive 
means for guarding our own islands were perfect. The foundation 
of every true defence must be the power of offence. If an army on 
the defensive is unable to assume the offensive, the enemy, although 
repelled in a first attack, can fall back and at his leisure prepare for 
a second, third, or fourth attack. In the end the attack must break 
down the defence; and in order to bring the war to a successful issue 
it is necessary that the defender should be able to become the 
offender and carry his arms into his enemy’s country. Had the 
Prussians and English after the repulse of Napoleon at Waterloo 
remained quiescent tenants of Hougoumont and La Belle Alliance, the 
fall of Napoleon would not have been effected and other campaigns 
would have been necessary, nor would Napoleon have been sent to St. 
Helena. Hadthe English from Spain and the allies from the valley 
of the Rhine not invaded France in 1814, but remained inactive in 
the defensive positions which they had successfully held, peace would 
not have been secured, and there would have been no abdication 
of Fontainebleau. Had the Prussians not invaded Austria in 1866 
and carried their columns to the banks of the Danube, German unity 
would not have been established. Had the Germans not crossed 
the Rhine and marched into France in 1870, Paris would not have 
fallen, but it} is very possible that Berlin might by this time have 
done so. Every page of military history shows that the power of 
assuming the offensive is a sine qua non of a successful defence, 
and in order to assume the offensive an army must be competent to 
mancuvre in the field and to act with great rapidity and certainty. 
All idea of offensive war may be abandoned unless there is a sure 
and trustworthy base of operations from which to wage it. Unless 
our country is perfectly secure of its own defence, we must relinquish 
all idea of offensive war, and therefore our home defence is in the 
first place of the most imperative necessity. It is clear, if the con- 
clusions above arrived at are not grossly misleading, that neither in 
infantry, cavalry, nor artillery, are we numerically sufficiently strong, 
and that we must have an actual increase of the numbers of men 
before we can rest perfectly secure. Nor should we be deterred 
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from setting our house in order by dogmatic contradictions on the 
part of even so high an authority as the Lord Mayor of London, who 
is indeed a most worthy City magistrate, but has as yet hardly shown 
such skill in military life as would warrant the country to accept his 
dictum without question. 

In the first place, however, no time should be lost in thoroughly 
organising the men who are at our disposal. Proper measures 
should be taken to arrange for their remounts, commissariat, their 
ammunition trains, their supplies of small arms, supplies of equip- 
ment, hospitals, surgical instruments, reserves, and camp equipage . 
where needed. The very important question should be decided as to 
what pay is to be drawn by volunteers when called out. Many of 
these are employed in very lucrative businesses, and could hardly be 
expected to sacrifice their business or profession and serve in the 
ranks for a prolonged campaign at the rate of pay accorded at present 
to a private soldier in the line. 

Organisation cannot be made effective without an expenditure of 
money. Doubtless some saving might possibly be made in the 
present cost of our army, but this saving would be infinitesimally 
small in comparison with the amount which must be expended to 
make the organisation of the whole of our defensive forces thoroughly 
complete. Nor must we hesitate to incur a greater proportionate 
expenditure than that of any continental country. There is a vital 
difference between our military administration and those of the 
Continent. On the Continent armies are levied and recruited by 
conscription. With us every soldier is a free volunteer. Probably 
indirectly, even if we largely increased our naval and military ex- 
penditure, we should still pay less by preserving voluntary enlistment 
than by adopting conscription. It is impossible to calculate what 
money loss is inflicted upon a continental country by the whole of 
its youth being withdrawn from civil life and immured in barrack 
squares for two or three of its best years ; but so long as our army is 
recruited by voluntary enlistment its proportionate expenditure must 
be considerably greater than that of continental nations. Men who 
are recruited as volunteers must necessarily not only be better paid 
than conscripts, but the measures taken for their barrack accommo- 
dation, for their education, for their clothing, and for their feeding, 
must be more liberal than need be for a conscribed army. This is 
the vital difference between the cost of the British army and of those 
of the Continent, and nothing is more fallacious than to make com- 
parisons between the two armies and to indulge any hopes that the 
cost of the British army man for man can ever be reduced to the 
level of that of continental armies so long as the British army is 
recruited by voluntary enlistment. 

It is far from my wish in writing this article to do anything, if 
indeed one in so humble a position could do anything, to embarrass 
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the Government or to incite public opinion to urge upon the 
Ministry extravagance which when the apprehension of danger is 
past might militate against their supporters at future elections. On 
the contrary, although not a Conservative, I gladly and gratefully 
acknowledge and welcome all that the present Government has done 
to improve our military resources ; but no Government can appeal to 
the country for a considerable financial enterprise with full assurance 
vf its demands being granted, unless public opinion is already alive 
to the necessity of expenditure in the direction suggested. Hence 
it appears to be the duty of everyone, even in the most humble 
position, to endeavour, if he has the opportunity, to enlighten public 
opinion upon a very important subject to which he may have devoted 
anxious thought. Whether the conclusions which I have ventured 
to set forth be sound or stupid, they have at least not been crudely 
formed nor rashly enunciated. 


H. M. Hozier. 
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III. 


A WORKABLE ADMIRALTY. 


My previous paper in this Review (May 1888) called attention to 
the confusion existing at the Admiralty under the present system of 
administration, and among the suggestions made for remedying it 
were some for giving direct responsibility to members of the Board 
as at present constituted. 

It is intended in the present article to enter more into detail, and 
submit a method by which that direct responsibility would be 
secured. Of the many schemes which have been proposed, the one 
apparently most workable, and which would provide the greatest eco- 
nomy with the greatest efficiency, is that proposed by Mr. McHardy 
(an official at the Admiralty), which is incorporated in the following 
remarks. 

Theoretically, the First Lord is responsible to the House of Com- 
mons for everything connected with the Navy; but, practically, 
there is no such responsibility, for the First Lord is often a Peer, 
when his responsibility to the House of Commons has to be delegated 
to the Parliamentary Secretary; and it is well known that the 
Minister who undertakes the duty of First Lord of the Admiralty can- 
not himself have (as a rule) any knowledge or experience in regard 
to many of the more important questions that arise, such as the 
designs for ships, the management of the dockyards, &c., but must 
be dependent on his assistants. This inevitable dependence neces- 
sarily renders it most essential that the public should know which 
of his assistants or advisers are responsible for the respective depart- 
ments. 

In the case of the Admiralty this has never been known to the 
public; these assistants consisting not of individuals known to the 
House of Commons as responsible for certain duties or departments, 
but of a number of gentlemen whose individuality is merged in 
what is called a Board. 

Recent evidence has shown that it is impossible to define what is 
meant by the phrase, the Board of Admiralty, and equally im- 
possible for any one to fix responsibility either on it as a whole or 
upon any individual member of it. : 

The first essential is to abolish this fiction of a board, and in its 
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place to give the First Lord of the Admiralty three chief officers, 
each of whom would be individually and actually responsible to him 
and to the nation for their respective departments. The First Lord 
should be able to call on these officers, or upon any others serving 
under them as heads of departments, to meet in consultation and 
settle matters in which their duties might be concerned, and by this 
means every matter connected with the Fleet which required reform 
would be ventilated, but individual responsibility would be directly 
and entirely maintained, and the irresponsibility of the present system 
of governing by the fiction of a board would disappear. The sugges- 
tion could be carried out as follows: Instead of the officials being 
called a board, they might be denominated— 


The Controller-General for the Personnel, 
The Controller-General for the Matériel, 
The Parliamentary Secretary for the Finance. 


The Admiralty would thus be divided into three departments, each 
underaresponsible head. These three officers, at the head respectively 
of one or other of the tripartite divisions should (with the exception 
of the Parliamentary Secretary) not change with the Ministry, but 
should be appointed for a period of three or five years. Each of 
them should have a deputy, who would be a permanent official, and 
would be empowered to deal with certain questions, to act for his 
chief during his absence, and in the intervals of change of office to 
keep up the continuity of the business. 

Each of these three great departments would be further sub- 
divided into sections under a responsible head, who should make to 
his chief an annual report in regard to the state of the duties 
under his charge—the work done during the past and that proposed 
for the ensuing twelve months, accompanied by a financial report, 
showing the expenditure of the past year compared with the amount 
voted and the estimated amount required for the ensuing twelve 
months. 

These reports and estimates from the several officers of each of 
the three great departments should be collated by the head of the 
department, and be forwarded with his remarks to the First Lord, 
who should then write his decision thereon as to the money that 
Parliament is to be asked to vote for the Navy for the ensuing year ; 
these reports, with the decision thereon, being printed and laid before 
Parliament with the Navy estimates. 

The form of the Navy estimates (and consequently of the appro- 
priation account) should be thoroughly revised and rearranged to 
correspond’ in the main with the division of the duties indicated 
above. The form of the Navy estimates is one of the principal defects 
in the whole present system, or rather absence of system, although 
great credit must be given to the existing Board for the marked im- 
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provement in the manner of presenting them to Parliament, which 
is a step in the right direction. 

The House of Commons and the nation have been in the habit 
of accepting the Navy estimates as the amounts which my Lords 
Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral con- 
sider sufficient for maintaining the efficiency of the Navy, or for 
bringing the Navy up to a state of efficiency within a reasonable 
period ; but in reality this is very far from the true state of the 
case. Probably in no period since the Crimean War has the amount 
which Parliament has been asked to vote for the Navy been that 
which the Board of Admiralty or even the First Lord has thought 
sufficient. 

If the proposed estimates for naval defence had been based on 
the sound business principle of first finding out accurately what was 
necessary for that defence under certain possible contingencies, there 
would not have been. the panic, scares, and wicked extravagance 
always observable in this country when warlike operations appear 
imminent. 

No matter whether Liberals or Conservatives are in office, in the 
matter here complained of one is as bad as the other, and both sides 
being delinquents alike it is not always convenient for an ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty to too closely criticise his successor, who 
could retort on him as to his actions when he was in office. Hence 
has arisen the necessity for much closer criticism by the indepen- 
dent members of the House, for which purpose they should be 
furnished with such information as would enable them readily to 
form a judgment. 

One result of this would be an irresistible demand for greater 
economy in the administration of the public money ; and an immense 
benefit would result from placing before Parliament in a more intelli- 
gible, practical, and business-like shape information in regard to the 
state of the Navy, its estimated requirements, and the reasons for 
those estimates, as well as the past expenditure in all its details. 

Information should be furnished periodically to the Assistant 
Secretary for Finance, prepared by the Finance Department in the 
clearest and most concise form practicable, showing for each vote, 
and for all the votes in the aggregate, the results up to date, and the 
expected results at the close of the year. Such information should be 
accompanied by the statements in detail on which it is based, 
furnished by the head of each department for his own particular 
votes, which he should himself obtain from the responsible heads of 
the section of duties under his charge. 

The head of each section administering a vote must be held 
directly responsible to his chief, and to the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, for so regulating liabilities as to prevent a deficit arising at 
the close of the year, so far as is consistent with the requirements of 
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the service, and also for giving his chief timely notice when circum- 
stances arise likely to result in either a surplus or deficit. For 
this purpose he must keep the necessary records of all liabilities 
incurred under that vote, and abstract the same, monthly, for the 
information of the Director of Accounts and the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Finance. The shape in which the information is to be 
furnished for each vote must in some measure depend on the nature 
of the vote in question. 

The function of the Director of Finance Accounts would be to 
tabulate the result (not the detail) of each vote, and to place the 
accounts of these results before the Assistant Secretary for Finance, 
in such a concise and clear shape as shall show at a glance the 
state of each vote, as well as of all the votes in the aggregate. 

One of the great evils at the Admiralty and the cause of irre- 
sponsibility is the number of persons through whom a subject must 
pass before a decision is arrived at, and this arises from a want of 
system in the arrangement of the duties of the several officers. 

The division of the clerical staff and their work into branches 
should be rearranged to correspond precisely with the division of 
the subjects among the officers who direct the duties. 


The table on the next page shows an outline of what would be 
the distribution of the duties and staff at the Admiralty if it were 
organised in the manner indicated in the foregoing remarks. 

The object of the scheme is— 

(a) To secure the direct and individual responsibility of the 
three heads of the Admiralty divisions to the First Lord and to 
Parliament. 

(b) To remodel the clerical staff of the Admiralty by means of 
an entire redistribution and requalification of its members, by which 
(as shown in the table on p. 814) efficient work will be secured with 
a very considerable reduction of expenditure; naval officers to be 
employed where practicable. 

(c) To enable the head of each department to call upon the 
whole or any individual member of the staff under his direction to 
meet him in his room, or in the council room, to confer with him, 
or give him the information he requires. 

(d) The Controller-General of the Personnel should also have 
the power of calling on the other two heads of departments to meet 
him for the same objects. It is to be distinctly understood that the 
heads of these departments, though calling on their subordinates 
for opinions and discussions, and for reports to them, are to be alone 
wholly and distinctly responsible for the acts of their departments. 

(e) The votes in the estimates to be arranged to correspond with 
the duties of the persons in charge. 

Each of the three departments to have a secretary, who is to sign 




































































A WORKABLE ADMIRALTY. 


FIRST LORD. 
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PERSONNEL. 
Controller-General of 


(Admiral). 


Assistant Secretary 


(Naval). 


CONTROLLER-GENERAL OF PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL. 

















and Education. 


| Director of Ships in Commission. 


~ Fleet in ; ss 
yer Nil. 
Commission. 

RET Vote 1, Sec. 1. 
a | sn 
Reserves and Vote 1, Sec. 2. 

Coastguard. £ 429,302 
Mesines Vote 1, Sec. 3. 
" im £ 631,752 
Victuals and Vote 2. 
Clothing. } £ 956,400 
. ~ Vote — 
Medical. £119,500 
Hydrographer. Vote 4. 
Intelligence. Nil. 
Transport. Army Vote. 
Church Service Nil. 


| 
FINANCE. 
Parliamentary Sec. 
(Civilian M.P.) 
Assistant Secretary 
(Civilian). 


| 
MATERIEL. 


(Admiral). 


(Civilian). 








(NAVAL OFFICER.) 


(Admiral or Naval Officer.) 
Director of the Staff. 


Controller-General of 


Assistant Secretary 


(ADMIRAL.) 














(Admiral or Naval Officer.) _ 


~ Director of Reserves. — 
(Admiral or Naval Officer.) 


Deputy Adjutant-General. 
(General of Marines.) 
Director of Victualling. 
(Civil Officer.) 


~ | Director of Transports, 
(Admiral or Naval Officer.) 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY. (CIVILIAN.) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FINANCE. (CIVILIAN.) 


| Director of Intelligence. 


Medical Director. 
(Surgeon-General.) 

Hydrographer. 

(Captain R.N.) 


(Admiral. ) 


Chaplain of the Fleet. 











Contracts for 


Nil. 











Director of Contracts. 
(Civil Officer.) 


Director of Works. 
(R.E.) 

Directo: of Cash. 
(Civil Officer.) 

Director of Finance Accounts. 
(Civil Officer.) 








Director of Greenwich Funds, 
(Civil Officer.) 





Stores. Se a 
mo for ; _ Nil _ 
Payments. | Nil. 
Accounts. Nil. 
Guasunteh. _ we Nil. 
Civil Stat, | Vote 7. | | 0 





£ 268,825 


CONTROLLER-GENERAL OF MATERIEL. 


(Civil Officer.) 


(ADMIRAL.) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MATERIEL. (CIVILIAN.) 





Vote 5. 
4 Ordnance. £ 1,183,500 
=a ae | Vote 6, Sec. 1. 
Ships ; 
hips £ 680,000 
aailieen Vote 6, Sec. 2. 
gines £790,000 
ae | Vote 6, Sec. 3. 
f _ ne. £ 2,279,000 _ 
simian ~ Vote 6, Sec. 4. 
f 2s. £ 923,000 
Dockyards 


Expense Accounts. 


Nil. 








Director of Naval Ordnance. _ 
(Captain R.N.) 


Director of Civil Appointments. — 









Director of Construction. 
(Naval Architect.) 

Director of Engineering. 
(Naval Engineer.) 





Director of Dockyards. 
(Naval Architect.) 
Director of Stores. 
(Civil Officer.) 
Director of Yard Accounts. 
(Civil Officer.) 
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A WORKABLE ADMIRALTY. 


CLERICAL STAFF. 


AT PRESENT | PROPOSED 


2 iia. | ENS Saar 
Title Title Salary Decrease 











£ £ 
First Lord’s Private | First Lord’s Private 
Officers . ‘ . |No change Officers : ; . |No change _ 
Secretaries to Lords . 2,500 | Secretaries to Lords and 
| Officers a : , 600 | 1,900 
Military Branch . .| 38,000 | Fleet Branch . ‘ r 2,000 1,000 
Naval Branch . .| 4,000 | Naval Branch. ; : 2,000 | 2,000 
Legal Branch . i 2,500 | ae — 2,500 
Civil Branch ‘i . | 2,500 | Secretaries’ Branch F 1,000 1,500 
Record Office 
Registry . ‘ || 6,000 Record Office and Copying} 5,000 1,000 
Copying 








Decrease - | 9,900 
Brought forward mn . | 5,000 





Total saving . ‘ . | 14,900 





all letters going out; and who, therefore, must have complete 
knowledge of all that is passing in the department. It will be part 
of his duty to see that such a thorough intercommunication as is in- 
dispensable shall take place between the several sections into which 
the department is divided. 

(f) All heads of departments to have authority to incur a 
liability not exceeding 500/., whether provided or not provided for 
in the estimates, otherwise they are strictly limited to expenditure 
authorised by the votes. 

The subordinates and Secretary to the Controller-General of the 
Personnel are, it will be seen, principally naval officers, and may be 
either admirals or captains, according to the supply of competent 
officers of the respective ranks. It is probably of some importance 
that the admiral in charge of the Personnel should hold his appoint- 
ment for five years, as the head of the Matériel Department held his 
for that term. The period of service for which other naval officers 
should hold their appointments is a matter for consideration. 

It is believed there is a scheme at the Admiralty under consider- 
ation at the present time, by which considerable reductions are 
admitted to be practicable in the other clerical branches, so that it is 
not necessary to allude to them on this occasion. 

It will be observed in the rearrangement of offices list that there 
is a saving of about 15,000/., but this amount would be somewhat 
reduced by the compulsory abolition of some of the offices and the 
pensioning of the present holders. The question of pensioning 
cannot be avoided under any scheme of reorganisation, for the 
pensions which will become due now and at future dates were part 
of a contract entered into between our ancestors and the persons 
employed. As time goes on the salary rises, and owing to that fact 
when the privilege of pension falls due it is naturally higher than it 
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would be now. It would therefore be cheaper to the country to pay 
the pensions due now, which would be less than the sum to be paid 
by retaining the services of those whose offices it is proposed to 
abolish. This is only an outline of a scheme the purpose of which 
has already been described, and is of course liable to alterations and 
expansions, but it is presented here as a guide to such reforms as will 
produce direct responsibility, economy, and efficiency, all of which 
have heretofore been signally wanting. 


CHARLES BERESFORD, 
Captain Royal Navy. 
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THE COMING REIGN OF PLENTY. 


THE industrial and commercial history of the world during the last 
thirty years has been a history of decentralisation of industry ; and 
decentralisation has gone so far that it is no longer possible for 
any nation to maintain the monopoly of supplying the others with 
manufactured goods, and thus to remain the chief manufacturer of 
the world. The rapid intercourse of men, knowledge, and ideas, so 
characteristic of the times we live in, has rendered it an anachron- 
ism. Those nations which formerly relied chiefly on agriculture 
have learned the industrial arts; they begin to manufacture them- 
selves; and the pioneers of industry who used to draw up their 
wealth from the profits realised on the sale of manufactured produce 
discover that their old markets are fully supplied with home-made 
goods ; while in the new markets which are opened from time to 
time by colonial wars, they meet with new-comers, eager to have 
also their share of the poor profits which can be still extorted from 
nations and tribes remaining at a low stage of industrial development. 
Such were the conclusions arrived at in a preceding article.' 

The phenomenon which we have to deal with is not a mere 
shifting of the centre of gravity of commerce, such as Europe has 
witnessed in the past, when the commercial hegemony migrated 
from Italy to Spain, to Holland, and finally to Britain: it has a 
much deeper meaning, as it excludes the very possibility of com- 
mercial or industrial hegemony. It shows the growth of quite new 
conditions, and new conditions require new adaptations. To en- 
deavour to revive the past would be useless: a new departure 
must be taken by civilised nations. Of course, there will be plenty 
of voices to argue that the former supremacy of the pioneers must 
be maintained at any price: all pioneers used to say so. It will be 
suggested that the pioneers must attain such a superiority of techni- 
cal knowledge and organisation as to enable them to beat all their 
younger competitors; that force must be resorted to, if necessary. 
But force is reciprocal; and if the god of war always sides with the 
strongest battalions, those battalions are strongest which fight for 
new rights, against outgrown privileges. As to the honest longing 
for more technical education—surely let us all have as much of it as 
1 Nineteenth Century, April 1888, 
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possible: it will be a boon for humanity; for humanity, of course— 
not for a single nation, because knowledge cannot be cultivated for 
home use only. Knowledge and invention, boldness of thought and 
enterprise, conquests of genius and improvements of social organisa- 
tion have become international growths; and no kind of progress— 
intellectual, industrial, or social—can be kept within political 
boundaries; it crosses the seas, it pierces the mountains; steppes 
are no obstacle to it. Knowledge and inventive powers are now so 
thoroughly international that if a simple newspaper paragraph 
announces to-morrow that the problem of storing force, of printing 
without inking, or of aérial navigation, has received a practical solu- 
tion in this country or elsewhere, we may feel sure that within a few 
weeks the same problem will be solved, almost in the same way, by 
a score of inventors of all nationalities. Continually we learn that 
the same scientific discovery, or technical invention, has been made 
within a few days’ distance, in countries thousand miles apart ; as if 
there were a kind of atmosphere which favours the germination of a 
given idea at a given moment. And such an atmosphere exists: 
steam, print, and the common stock of knowledge have created it. 
Those who dream of monopolising technical genius are therefore fifty 
years behind the times; they are dreamers, like Napoleon the Third, 
who fancied he could destroy the German armies by keeping secret 
his mitraillewses, but saw the Germans also come with mitrailleuses 
—of Russian invention and American make—and something more 
powerful than mechanical guns: new military tactics. The world— 
the wide wide world—is now the true domain of knowledge; and if 
each nation displays some special capacities in some special branch, 
the various capacities of different nations compensate one another, 
and the advantages which could be derived from them would be 
only temporary. The fine British workmanship in mechanical arts, 
the Yankee boldness for gigantic enterprise, the French systematic 
mind, and the German pedagogy, are becoming international 
capacities. William Armstrong in his Italian workshop communicates 
to Italians those capacities for managing huge iron masses which 
have been nurtured on the Tyne; the uproarious Yankee spirit of 
enterprise pervades the Old World; the French taste for harmony 
becomes European taste; and German pedagogy—improved, I dare 
say—is at home in Russia. So, instead of trying to keep life in the 
old channels, it would be better to see what the new conditions are, 
what duties they impose on our generation. 

The characters of the new conditions are plain, and their conse- 
quences are easy to understand. As the manufacturing nations of 
West Europe are meeting with steadily growing difficulties in selling 
their manufactured goods abroad, and getting food in exchange, they 
will be compelled to grow their food at home ; they will be bound to 
rely on home customers for their manufactures, and on home pro- 
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ducers for their food. And the sooner they do so the better. The 
necessity of the new adaptation is already felt badly enough, but it 
would have been felt still worse were it not for the relief which came 
unexpectedly from the prairies of America, India, and Russia, which 
were brought within an easy reach from the West European cities by 
a sudden extension of the railway nets. Were it not for that relief, 
the pinch of the present industrial crisis would have been felt still 
more severely. We see, indeed, that even now, notwithstanding the 
suddenly increased facilities for imports and an almost unpre- 
cedented cheapness of the chief articles of food, the United 
Kingdom has been compelled during the last two years considerably 
to reduce its consumption of wheat, rice, potatoes, bacon, butter, and 
so on.2 But the relief which came from America and India, and 
which permitted us to have cheaper food precisely when the exports 
realised the lowest prices, was but temporary: it cannot last, as will 
be seen further on. And, like all temporary reliefs, it brought about 
a new set of disturbances which accelerated and enforced the action 
of general causes; it made European agriculture suffer and deprived 
the European manufacturers of millions of home customers. It aggra- 
vated the industrial crisis. So that a fact which, at first sight, 
seemed to tell in favour of imported food, becomes an argument in 
the other direction. 

Two great objections stand, however, in the way against the 
general acceptance of the above conclusions. We have been taught, 
both by economists and politicians, that the territories of the West 
European States are so overcrowded with inhabitants that they cannot 
grow all the food and raw produce which are necessary for the main- 
tenance of their steadily increasing populations. Therefore the 
necessity of exporting manufactured ware, and of importing food. 
And we are told, moreover, that even if it were possible to grow in 
Western Europe all the food necessary for its inhabitants, there would 
be no advantage in doing so, as long as the same food can be had 
cheaper from abroad. Such are the present teachings and the ideas 
which are current in society at large. And yet, it is easy to prove 
that both are totally erroneous: the territories of Western Europe 
could grow plenty of food for much more than their present popula- 
tions, and an immense benefit would be derived from doing precisely 
so. These are the two points which I have now to discuss, so far as 
it is possible in the narrow limits of a review article. 

To begin by taking the most disadvantageous case: is it possible 
that the soil of the United Kingdom, which at present yields 
food for one-half only of its inhabitants, could provide all the 
necessary amount and variety of food for 35,000,000 human beings 

2 By from 12 to 20 per cent., as compared with the year 1880. See J. B. Lawes, 


‘The Wheat Crop of 1887,’ in the Zimes, October 17, 1887 ; also The Financial Reform 
Almanack for 1888, p. 9. 
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when it covers only 78,000,000 acres, all told—forests and rocks, 
marshes and peat-bogs, cities, railways, and fields? The current 
opinion is, that it by no means can ; and that opinion is so inveterate 
that we even see a scientist, like Mr. Huxley, who is always so 
cautious when dealing with current opinions in science, endorse that 
opinion without even taking the trouble of verifying it. It is accepted 
as an axiom. And yet, as soon as we try to find out any argument 
in its favour, we discover that it has not the slightest foundation, 
either in facts, or in judgment upon well-known facts. 

Let us take, for instance, J. B. Lawes’s estimates of crops which 
are published every year in the Times. In his last estimate, of the 
17th of October, 1887, we may read that during the eight harvest 
years 1853-1860, ‘ nearly three-fourths of the aggregate amount of 
wheat consumed in the United Kingdom was of home growth, and 
little more than one-fourth was derived from foreign sources ;’ but 
at present the figures are almost reversed, that is, ‘during the eight 
years 1879-1886, little more than one-third has been provided by 
home crops and nearly two-thirds by imports.’ But neither the in- 
crease of population by 8,000,000 nor the increase of consumption of 
wheat (by six-tenths of a bushel per head) account for the change. 
Thirty years ago the soil of Britain nourished one inhabitant on every 
two acres cultivated: why does it require now three acres in order to 
nourish the same inhabitant ? The answer is plain: merely and simply 
because agriculture has fallen into neglect during the last thirty 
years. In fact, the area under wheat has been reduced since 1853-60 
by full 1,590,000 acres, and therefore the average crop of the last 
four years was below the average crop of 1853-60 by more than 
40,000,000 bushels; and this deficit alone represents the food of 
more than seven million inhabitants. At the same time the area 
under barley, oats, beans, and other spring crops has also been 
reduced by further 560,000 acres, which at the low average of thirty 
bushels per acre would represent the cereals necessary to complete 
the above for the same 7,000,000 inhabitants. And so we can say 
that if the United Kingdom imports cereals for 17,000,000 inhabi- 
tants instead of 10,000,000, it is simply because more than 2,000,000 
acres have gone out of cultivation.* But the same decrease is seen 
under the heads of green crops and the like. The area under 
potatoes has been reduced by 280,000 acres; under turnips by 
180,000 acres ; and although there is an increase under the heads of 
mangold, carrots, etc., still the aggregate area under all these crops 

8 Average area under wheat in 1853-60, 4,092,160 acres; average crop, 14,310,779 
quarters. Average area under crop in 1884-87, 2,509,055 acres; average crop (good 
years), 9,198,956 quarters. See Professor W. Fream’s Rothamstead Experiments 
(London, 1888), page 83. I take, in the above, Sir John Lawes’ figure of 5°65 bushels per 
head of population every year. It is very close to the yearly allowance of 5°67 bushels 


of the French statisticians. The Russian statisticians reckon 5°67 bushels of winter 
crops (chiefly rye) and 2°5 bushels of spring crops (sarrazin, barley, &c.). 
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has been reduced by a further 330,000 acres, and under flax by 140,000 
acres. An increase of area is found only for permanent pasture 
(2,800,000 acres) and grass under rotation (1,600,000 acres); but we 
should look in vain for a corresponding increase of live-stock.* 

In short, it is not the increase of population nor its increased 
consumption which has upset the relative importance of home- 
grown and imported wheat and cereals altogether. It is chiefly the 
desertion, the abandonment of agriculture. Each crop requiring 
human labour has had its area reduced ; and one-third of the agri- 
cultural labourers have been sent away since 1861 to reinforce the 
ranks of the unemployed in the cities,’ so that, far from being over- 
populated, the fields of Britain are starved of human labour, as 
James Caird used to say. The British nation does not work on her 
soil; she is prevented from doing so; and the would-be economists 
complain that the soil will not nourish its inhabitants! Tel seigneur, 
ielle terre would be the answer of the French peasants. 

I once took a knapsack and went on foot out of London, through 
Sussex. I had read Léonce de Lavergne’s work and expected to find 
a soil busily cultivated ; but neither under London, nor still less fur- 
ther South, did I see men in the fields. In the Weald I could walk for 
twenty miles without crossing anything but moors, rented as pheasant- 
shooting grounds to ‘ London gentlemen,’ as the labourers said. 
‘Ungrateful soil’ was my first thought; but then I would occasionally 
come to a farm at the crossing of two roads and see the same soil 
bearing a rich crop; and my next thought was, Tant vaut Vhomme, 
tant vaut la terre. Later on I saw the rich fields of the midland 
counties; and even there I was struck by not perceiving the same 
busy human labour which I was accustomed to admire on the Belgian 
and French fields. But I ceased to wonder when I learnt that only 
1,383,000 men and women in England and Wales are working in the 
fields, while more than 16,000,000 belong to the ‘ professional, 
domestic, indefinite, and unproductive class,’ as these pitiless 
statisticians say. 1,400,000 human beings cannot productively 
cultivate an area of 37,000,000 acres, unless they resort to the 
Bonanza farm’s methods of culture. And now again, taking Harrow 
as the centre of my excursions, I may walk five miles towards London, 
or turning the back to it, east or west, and I shall see nothing but 
meadow land on which they hardly crop two tons of hay per acre— 
scarcely enough to keep alive one milch cow on each two or three 


‘ There is an increase of 1,800,000 head of horned cattle, and a decrease of 
4} million sheep (6% millions, if we compare the year 1886 with 1868), which would 
correspond to an increase of 1} million of units of cattle, because eight sheep are 
reckoned as equivalent to one head of horned cattle. But, five million acres having been 
reclaimed upon waste land since 1860, the above increase should hardly do for cover- 
ing that area, so that the 2} million acres which are cultivated no longer remain fully 
uncovered. They are a pure loss to the nation. 

5 Agricultural labourers: 2,100,000 in 1861 ; 1,383,000 in 1884. 
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acres. Man is conspicuous by his absence from those meadows ; he rolls 
them with a heavy roller in the spring; he spreads some manure 
every two or three years; then he disappears until the time has come 
to crop. And that within ten miles from Charing Cross, close to a 
city with 5,000,000 inhabitants supplied with Flemish and Jersey 
potatoes, French salads and Canadian apples. In the hands of the 
Paris gardeners, each thousand acres situated within the same distance 
from the city would be cultivated by at least 2,000 human beings, 
who would get vegetables to the value of from 501. to 3001. per acre. 
But here the acres which only need human hands to become an in- 
exhaustible source of golden crops, lie idle, and they say to us, ‘ Heavy 
clay!’ without even knowing that in the hands of man there are no 
unfertile soils; that the most fertile soils are not in the prairies of 
America, nor in the Russian steppes; that they are in the peat-bogs 
of Ireland, on the sand downs of the Northern sea coast, on the 
craggy mountains of the Rhine, where they have been made by man’s 
hands. 

It will be said, of course, that the above opinion strangely con- 
trasts with the well-known superiority of British agriculture. Do we 
not know, indeed, that British crops average twenty-eight bushels 
of wheat per acre, while in France they reach only fifteen bushels ? 
Does it not stand in all almanacks that Britain gets every year 
175,000,000/. sterling worth of animal produce—milk, cheese, meat 
and wool—from her fields? All that is true, and there is no 
doubt that in many respects British agriculture is superior to 
that of many other nations. As regards obtaining the greatest 
amount of produce with the least amount of labour, Britain un- 
doubtedly took the lead until she was superseded by America. 
Again, as regards the fine breeds of cattle, the splendid state of the 
meadows and the results obtained in separate farms, there is much 
to be learned from Britain. But a closer acquaintance with British 
agriculture also discloses many features of inferiority. However 
splendid, a meadow remains a meadow, much inferior in productivity 
to a cornfield; and the fine breeds of cattle appear to be poor 
creatures as long as each ox requires three acres of land to be fed 
upon. Certainly one may indulge in some admiration at the average 
twenty-eight bushels grown in this country; but when we learn that 
only 2,500,000 acres, out of the cultivated 50,000,000, bear such 
crops, we are quite disappointed. Any one could obtain like results 
if he were to put all his manure into one-twentieth part of the area 
which he cultivates. Again, the twenty-eight bushels no longer 
appear to us so satisfactory when we learn that without any manuring, 
merely by means of a good culture, they have obtained at Rotham- 
stead an average of fourteen bushels per acre from the same plot of 
land for forty consecutive years®; while with manuring they obtain 

* The Rothamstead Experiments, 1888, by Professor W. Fream, p. 35 seq. 
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thirty-eight bushels, instead of twenty-eight, and under the allot- 
ment system the crops reach forty, fifty, and occasionally fifty-seven 
bushels per acre. 

As to the comparison with France, it is of no value, because 
France carries on both systems of culture, extensive and intensive, 
and where intensive culture (with heavy manuring) is resorted to, as 
in the North and Ile de France, the results are the same as in this 
country.’ Besides, France grows her average fifteen bushels on an 
area which covers one-fifth of the cultivated area and almost one- 
seventh of the aggregate territory; and her net imports of cereals 
and flour make only about one-twentieth part of her annual con- 
sumption, and only occasionally reach one-tenth. So that France 
nourishes from 170 to 178 inhabitants per square mile, while this 
country provides with home-grown food only 145 out of the 290 
persons who inhabit each square mile of her territory ; and when we 
take into account the inferior food of the Irish, and the Scotch high- 
landers, and the paupers, we cannot say that the average food of the 
French is inferior to the average food in this country. But, as 
already said, we must not compare extensive agriculture with inten- 
sive ; if we intend to make a fair comparison we must take another 
country of intensive culture—for instance, Belgium; and there the 
comparison will be not in favour of these islands. 

Belgium also grows an average of 27,5, bushels of wheat per 
acre; but her wheat area is relatively twice as large as that of the 
United Kingdom: it covers one-eleventh part of the cultivated area, 
one-twelth of the aggregate territory. Besides, Belgium cultivates 
on a larger scale industrial plants, and although she keeps the same 
amount of cattle on the acre as the United Kingdom, her aggregate 
crops of cereals are five times larger with regard to the cultivated 
area, and seven times larger with regard to the aggregate territory.® 
As to those who will not fail to say that the soil of Belgium is cer- 


7 That is, thirty-one to thirty-three bushels on the average; forty bushels in good 
farms, and fifty inthe best. The area under wheat is 17,500,000 acres; the cultivated 
area, 95,000,000 acres ; and the aggregate superficies of France, 132,000,000 acres. Com- 
pare Lecouteux, Le blé, sa culture extensive et intensive, 1883; Risler, Physivlogi et 
culture du blé, 1886; Boitet, Herbages et prairies naturelles, 1885 ; Baudrillart, Les 
populations agricoles de la Normandic, 1800; Grandeau, La production agricole en 
France ; Léonce de Lavergne’s last edition. 

* Reckoning ten sheep as equivalent to one horned beast, we find that Belgium 
has thirty-three units of cattle per cultivated acre, and thirty units per acre of territory. 
The respective figures for the United Kingdom are thirty-two and twenty. Belgium 
grows 6,800,000 quarters of cereals, of which 3,300,000 are wheat; so that the 
average is 7} bushels per cultivated acre, and 6; bushels per acre of territory ; while 
the respective figures for the United Kingdom are 1} bushel per cultivated acre, and 
less than one bushel per acre of territory. The net imports (exports excluded) of 
cereals of all kinds into Belgium reached, last year, 3,650,000 quarters, t.e. about one- 
third of the consumption. But Belgium exported spirit, live stock (1,385,0002.), eggs, 
butter, potatoes, poultry and rabbits (1,360,000/. to Britain alone), sugar chiefly made 
of home-grown beetroot (1,220,000/.), raw wool and hides (5,560,000/.) ; and so on. 

3L2 
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tainly more fertile than that of this country, let me answer, in the 
words of Laveleye, that ‘ only one-half, or less, of the territory offers 
natural conditions which are favourable for agriculture ;’ the other 
half consists of a gravelly soil, or sands, ‘the natural sterility of which 
could be overpowered only by heavy manuring.’ Man—not Nature— 
has given to the Belgian soil its present productivity. With this 
soil, and labour, Belgium succeeds in supplying nearly all the food of 
a population which is denser than that of England and Wales, and 
numbers 514 inhabitants to the square mile. If the exports of agri- 
cultural produce from Belgium be taken into account, we can say 
that Laveleye’s figures are still good, and that only one inhabitant 
out of each twenty requires imported food. But even if we double 
his figures, we still find that the soil of Belgium supplies with home- 
grown food no less than four hundred and sixty inhabitants per 
square mile. And Belgium is, moreover, a manufacturing country 
which exports home-made goods to the value of 64s. per head. of 
population (I take Neumann Spellart’s figures). As to separate parts 
of the Belgian territory, the small and naturally unfertile province 
of West Flanders not only grows the food of its 580 inhabitants on 
the square mile, but exports agricultural produce to the value of 25s. 
per head of population. And yet no one can read Laveleye’s 
masterly work without coming to the conclusion that the Flemish 
agriculture would have realised still better results were it not ham- 
pered in its growth by the steady and heavy increase of rent. In 
face of the rent being increased each nine years, most of the farmers 
have abstained from further improvements. 

I might quote like examples from elsewhere, especially from 
Lombardy, without even going as far as China. But the above will 
be enough to caution the reader against hasty conclusions as to the 
impossibility of feeding 35,000,000 people from 78,000,000 acres. 
They also will enable me to draw the following conclusions: (1) If 
the soil of the United Kingdom were cultivated only as it was thirty 
years ago, 24,000,000 people, instead of 17,000,000, could live 
on home-grown food; and that culture, while giving occupation to, 
at least, 750,000 men, would give nearly 3,000,000 wealthy home- 
customers to the British manufactures. (2) If the 1,590,000 acres 
on which wheat was grown thirty years ago—only these, and not 
more—were cultivated as the fields are cultivated now in England 
under the allotment system, which gives on the average forty 
bushels per acre, the United Kingdom would grow food for 
27,000,000 inhabitants out of 35,000,000. (3) If the now culti- 
vated area of the United Kingdom (80,000 square miles) were 
cultivated as the soil is cultivated on the average in Belgium, the 
United Kingdom would have food for 37,000,000 inhabitants ; and 
it might export agricultural produce, without ceasing to manufacture 
so as freely to supply all the needs of a wealthy population. And 
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finally (4), if the population of this country came to be doubled, all 
that would be required for producing the food for 70,000,000 in- 
habitants would be to cultivate the soil as it is cultivated in the 
best farms of this country, in Lombardy, and in Flanders, and to 
cultivate the meadows which at present lie almost unproductive 
around the big cities in the same way as the neighbourhoods of 
Paris are cultivated by the Paris maraichers. All these are not 
fancy dreams, but mere realities; nothing but modest conclusions 
from what we see round about us, without any allusion to the agri- 
culture of the future. 

If we want, however, to know what agriculture can be, and what - 
can be grown on a given amount of soil, we must apply for informa- 
tion to the market-gardening culture in this country, in the 
neighbourhoods of Paris, Amiens, and other large cities, and in 
Holland. There we shall learn that each hundred acres, under 
proper culture, yield food, not for forty human beings as they do on 
our best farms, but for 200 and 300 persons; not for sixty milch cows 
as they do yield in the island of Jersey, but for 200 cows, and more 
if necessary. While science devotes its chief attention to industrial 
pursuits, a limited number of lovers of nature and a legion of 
workers whose very names will remain unknown to posterity have 
created of late a quite new agriculture, as superior to modern farm- 
ing as modern farming is superior to the old three-fields system of 
our ancestors. Science seldom guided them, and sometimes mis- 
guided—as was the case with Liebig’s theories, developed to the 
extreme by his followers, who induced us to treat plants as glass 
recipients of chemical drugs, and who forgot that there can be no 
such science as the chemistry of an organism: that the only science 
capable of dealing with life and growth is physiology, not chemistry. 
Science seldom has guided them: they proceeded in the empirical 
way; but, like the cattle-growers who opened new horizons to 
biology, they have opened a new field of experimental research for 
the physiology of plants. They have created a totally new agri- 
culture. They smile when we boast about the rotation system 
having permitted us to take from the field one crop every year, or 
four crops each three years, because their ambition is to have six, 
nine, and twelve crops from the very same plot of land during the 
twelve months. They do not understand our talk about good and 
bad soils, because they make the soil themselves, and make it in 
such quantities as to be compelled yearly to sell some of it: other- 
wise it would raise up the level of their gardens by half an inch 
every year. They aim at cropping, not five or six tons of grass on 
the acre, as we do, but from fifty to one hundred tons of various 
vegetables on the same space; not 5/. worth of hay, but 1001. 
worth of vegetables, of the plainest description, cabbage and carrots. 
That is where agriculture is going now. 
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We know that the dearest of all varieties of our staple food is 
meat ; and those who are not vegetarians, either by persuasion or 
by necessity, consume on the average 225 pounds of meat—that is, 
roughly speaking, a little less than the third part of an ox—every 
year. And we have seen that, even in this country and Belgium, 
three acres are wanted for keeping one head of horned cattle; so 
that a community of, say, 1,000,000 inhabitants would have to 
reserve somewhere about 3,000,000 acres of land for supplying it 
with meat. But if we go to the farm of M. Goppart—one of the 
promoters of ensilage in France—we shall see him growing, on a 
drained and well-manured field, no less than an average of 36,000 
pounds of corn-grass in the acre, which give, in silos, the food of one 
horned beast per acre. The produce is thus trebled. As to beetroot, 
which is used also for feeding cattle, Mr. Champion, at Whitby, 
succeeds, with the help of sewage, in growing 100,000 pounds of 
beet on each acre, and occasionally 150,000 and 200,000 pounds. 
He thus grows on each acre the food of, at least, two or three head 
of cattle. And such crops are not isolated facts: thus, M. Gros, at 
Autun, succeeds in cropping 600,000 pounds of beet and carrots, 
which crop would permit him to keep four horned cattle on each acre. 
As to crops of 100,000 pounds of beet, they occur in numbers in the 
French competitions, and the success depends entirely upon good 
culture and appropriate manuring. It thus appears that while we 
need in this country 30,000,000 acres to keep 10,000,000 horned 
cattle, double that amount could be kept on one-half of that area; 
and if the density of population required it, the amount of cattle 
could be doubled again, and the area required to keep it might still 
be one-half, or even one-third, of what it is now.? 

The above examples are striking enough, and yet those afforded 
by the market-gardening culture are still more striking. I mean 
the culture carried on in the neighbourhood of big cities, and 
more especially the culture maraichére under Paris—the distinctive 
feature of that culture being replanting. In that culture each 
plant is treated according to its age. The seeds germinate and 


® Assuming that 9,000 pounds of dry hay are necessary for keeping one head of 
horned cattle every year, the following figures (taken from Toubeau’s Pépartition 
métrique des impéts) will show what we are obtaining now under usual and under 
intensive culture :— 





‘ a - ilies 
Crop per acre Equivalent in dry bhay| Number of cattle fed 
E, pounds E. pounds from each 100 acres 








Pasture. ‘ ‘ ‘ — 1,200 13 
Unirrigated meadows — 2,400 26 
Clover, cut twice s 4 — 4,800 52 
Swedish turnips ; a 38,500 10,000 108 
Hay-grass . 6 ‘ : 64,000 18,000 
Beet, high farming . d 64,000 21,000 
Indian corn, ensilage . , 120,000 30,000 
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develop their first four leaflets in especially favourable conditions of 
soil and temperature ; then the best seedlings are picked out and 
transplanted into a bed of fine loam, under a frame or in the open air, 
where they freely develop their rootlets and receive more care because 
they are gathered ona limited space ; and only after that preliminary 
training are they bedded in the open ground, where they grow till 
ripe. In such a culture the primitive condition of the soil is of little 
account, because loam is made out of the old forcing beds. The 
seeds are carefully tried, and therefore give astonishing results, like 
those obtained in 1862 by Mr. Halett from his ‘ pedigree wheat ;’ 
and there is no fear of drought, because of the variety of crops, the - 
liberal watering with the help of a steam-engine, and the stock of 
plants always kept ready to replace the weakest individuals. Almost 
each plant is treated individually. Volumes could be written about 
the marvels achieved in this way; so that I must refer the reader 
to works—most interesting works—especially devoted to the subject, 
and give only a few illustrations.'"° Let us take, for instance, the 
orchard—the marais—of M. Ponce, the author of a well-known 
work on the cultwre maraichére. His orchard covers only 2;4 acres. 
The outlay for the establishment, including a steam-engine for 
watering purposes, reached 1,136/. Eight persons, M. Ponce included, 
cultivate the orchard and carry the vegetables to the market, for 
which purpose one horse is kept; when returning from Paris they 
bring in manure, for which 1001. is spent every year. Another 
100/. is spent in rent and taxes. But how to enumerate all 
that is gathered every year on this plot of less than three acres, 
without filling two pages or more with the most wonderful figures ? 
One must read them in M. Ponce’s work, but here are the chief 
items: more than 20,000 lbs. of carrots; more than 20,000 Ibs. of 
onions, radishes, and other vegetables sold by weight; 6,000 heads 
of cabbage ; 3,000 of cauliflower ; 5,000 baskets of tomatoes ; 5,000 
dozen of choice fruit ; and 154,000 heads of salad ; in short, a total 
of 250,000 lbs. of vegetables. The soil is made to such an amount 
that every year 250 cubic yards of loam have to be sold. The gross 
income is estimated at 800/., which pays the 100/. of rent and taxes, 
and 570/. of working expenses. But like examples could be given 
by the dozen, and the best evidence against any possible exaggeration 
of the results is the very high rent paid by the gardeners, which 


1 Ponce, La culture maraichére, 1869; Gressent, Le potager moderne, 7th edit., 
1886 ; Courtois-Gérard, Manuel pratique de culture maraichére, 1863; Vilmorin, Le 
bon jardinier (almanack). The general reader who cares to know about the pro- 
ductivity of the soil will find plenty of examples, well classified, in the most interest- 
ing work La Répartition métrique des impéts, par A. Toubeau, 2 vols., 1880. I do not 
quote many excellent English manuals, but I must remark that the market-gardening 
culture in this country has also obtained results very highly prized by the French and 
German gardeners, and that the chief reproach to be addressed to it is its relatively 
small extension. 
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reaches, on the average, 321. per acre. No less than 2,125 acres are 
cultivated under Paris in that way by 5,000 persons, and thus not 
only the 2,000,000 Parisians are supplied with vegetables, but the 
surplus is also sent to London. 

The above results are obtained with the help of warm frames, 
thousands of glass bells, and soon. But even without such costly 
things, with only thirty-six yards of frames for seedlings, vege- 
tables are grown in the open air to the value of 200/. per acre, and 
even, with some most successful gardeners, 200/. on the half-acre.'® 
It is obvious, however, that in such cases the high selling prices of 
the crops are not due to the high prices fetched by early vegetables 
in winter: they are entirely due to the high crops of the plainest 
ones. Two hundred pounds worth of plain vegetables on the acre 
surely seem to us to be extravagant crops; but it isso: the fact 
is testified by the best authorities and supported by the testimony 
of the exceedingly high rents paid by the Paris maraichers. In 
fact we are totally unable to realise what the soil can give, unless 
we have seen its liberality with our own eyes. Let me add also 
that all this wonderful culture is a yesterday’s growth. Thirty 
years ago the culture maraichére was quite primitive. But now 
the Paris gardener not only defies the soil—he would grow the 
same crops on an asphalt pavement—he defies climate. His walls 
built to reflect light and to protect the wall-trees from the northern 
winds, his wall-tree shades and glass protectors, his frames and 
pépiniéres have made a real garden, a rich Southern garden out of 
the suburbs of Paris. He has given to Paris the ‘two degrees less 
of latitude’ after which a French scientist was longing ; he supplies 
his city with mountains of grapes and fruit at any season; and in 
the early spring he inundates and perfumes it with flowers. But 
he does not only grow articles of luxury. The culture of plain 
vegetables on a larger scale is spreading every year ; and the results 
are so good that there are now practical maraichers who venture 
to maintain that if all the food, animal and vegetable, necessary for 
the 3,500,000 inhabitants of the departments of Seine and Seine- 
et-Oise had to be grown on their own territory (3,250 square miles), 
it could be grown without resorting to any other methods of culture 
than those already in use—methods already tested on a larger scale 
and proved to be successful. 

And yet the Paris gardener is not our ideal of an agriculturist. 
In the painful work of civilisation he has shown us the way to 
follow; but the ideal of modern civilisation is elsewhere. He toils, 
with but a short interruption, from two in the morning till ten in 
the night. He knows no leisure; he has no time to live the life of 
a human being; the commonwealth does not exist for him; his 


" Manuel pratique de culture maraichére, by Courtois-Gérard, 4th edition, 1863, 
quoted by M. Toubeau in Répartition métrique des impéts, vol. ii. p. 248. 
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world is his garden, more than his family. He cannot be our ideal; 
neither he nor his system of agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, if we put aside those gardeners who chiefly 
cultivate the so-called primeurs—strawberries ripened in January, 
and the like—if we take only those who grow their crops in the 
open field, and resort to frames exclusively for the earlier days of 
the life of the plant, and if we analyse their system, we see that 
its very essence is, first, to create for the plant a nutritive and 
porous soil, which contains both the necessary decaying organic 
matter and the inorganic compounds; and then to keep that soil 
and the surrounding atmosphere at a temperature and moisture. 
superior to those of the open air. The whole system is summed 
up in these few words. If the maraicher spends prodigies of 
labour, intelligence, and imagination in combining different kinds 
of manure, so as to make them ferment at a given speed, he does 
so for no purpose but the above: a nourishing soil, and a desired 
equal temperature and moisture of the air and the soil. All his 
empirical art is devoted to the achievement of these two aims. 
But both can also be achieved in another and much easier way. The 
soil can be improved by hand, hut it need not be made by hand. 
Any soil, of any desired composition, can be made by machinery. 
We already have manufactures of guano, engines for pulverising the 
phosphorites, and even the granites of the Vosges; and we shall see 
manufactures of loam as soon as there is a demand for them. It 
is obvious that at present, when fraud and adulteration are exercised 
on such an immense scale in the manufacture of artificial manure, 
and the manufacture of manure is considered as a chemical process, 
while it ought to be considered as a physiological one, the gardener 
prefers to spend an unimaginable amount of labour rather than 
risk his crop by the use of a pompously labelled and unworthy 
drug. But that is a social obstacle which depends upon a want 
of knowledge and a bad social organisation, not upon physical 
causes, As tothe necessity of creating for the earlier life of the 
plant a warm soil and atmosphere, thirty years ago Léonce 
de Lavergne foretold that the next step to be made in culture 
would be to warm the soil. Heating pipes give the same wonder- 
ful results as the fermenting manures, but at a much smaller 
expense of human labour. And already we may see the system in 
use on a large scale. Thus M. Lemaitre, at Asniéres, has covered 
with a glass roof half an acre of soil for the culture of asparagus. 
He thus has a winter garden, where man freely moves and works, 
heated at the cost of only one ton of coal every day. But he crops 
every day, during ten consecutive months, no less than from 1,000 
to 1,200 big bundles of asparagus (which are sold in the market at 
an average of 74d. to 8d. each). And the Revue horticole, quoted 
by M. Toubeau, maintains that no less than sixty acres would be 
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necessary to crop the same amount of asparagus if it were grown 
in the open air. The productive powers of a given area of land are 
thus increased more than a hundred times. Of course now, when 
the capitalist system makesus pay for everything four or five times its 
labour value, we must spend one pound, or more, for each square 
yard of a heated conservatory. But how many middlemen are 
making fortunes on the wooden frames imported from Drontheim ? 
If we only could reckon our expenses in labour, we should discover to 
our amazement that, thanks to the use of machinery, the square 
yard of a conservatory does not cost more than two days of human 
labour; and we may see in this country, in the gardens of our 
mnillionaires, that the labour of no more than five or six men is 
required to keep in order twenty conservatories which cover an 
aggregate area of nearly one acre. Therefore the conservatory, 
which formerly was a luxury, is rapidly entering into the domain of 
high industrial culture. And we may foresee the day when the 
glass conservatory will be considered as a necessary appendix to the 
field, both for the growth of those fruits and vegetables which 
cannot succeed in the open air, and for the preliminary training of 
some cultural plants during the earlier stages of their life. 
Home-grown fruit is always preferable to the half-ripe produce 
which is imported from abroad, and the additional work required for 
keeping a young plant under glass is largely repaid by the incom- 
parable superiority of the crops. As to the question of labour, when 
we remember the really incredible amount of labour which has been- 
spent on the Rhine and in Switzerland for making the vineyards, 
their terraces, and stone walls, and the soil brought up the stony 
crags, as also the amount of labour which is spent every year for the 
culture of those vineyards and fruit gardens, we are inclined to ask, 
Which of the two, all taken, requires less of human labour—a vinery 
(I mean the cold vinery) in a London suburb, or a vineyard on the 
Rhine, or on Lake Leman? And when we compare the prices real- 
ised by the grower of grapes under London (not those which are 
paid in the West-end fruit shops, but those received by the grower 
for his grapes in October) with those current in Switzerland or on 
the Rhine, we are inclined to maintain that nowhere in Europe, 
beyond the forty-fifth degree of latitude, are grapes grown at less ex- 
pense of human labour, both for capital outlay and yearly work, than 
in the vineries of the London suburbs. As to the always overrated 
productivity of the exporting countries, let us remember that the 
vinegrowers of southern Europe drink themselves an abominable 
piquette; that Marseilles fabricates wine for home use out of dry 
raisins brought from Asia; and that the Normandy peasant who 
sends his apples to London, drinks real cider only on great festivities. 
Such a state of things will not last for ever; and the day is not far 
when we shall be compelled to look to our own resources to provide 
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many of the things which we now import. And we shall not be 
the worse for that. The resources of science, both in enlarging 
the circle of our production and in new discoveries (such as beet- 
root sugar instead of cane sugar), are inexhaustible. And each 
new branch of activity calls into existence more and more new 
branches, which steadily increase the power of man over the forces 
of nature. 

If we take all into consideration; if we realise the progress 
made of late in the gardening culture, and the tendency towards 
spreading its methods to the broad field; if we watch the cultural 
experiments which are being made now—experiments to-day and. 
realities to-morrow—and ponder over the resources kept in store by 
Science, we are bound to say that it is utterly impossible to foresee 
at the present moment the limits as to the maximum number of 
human beings who could live, and enjoy life, upon a given area of 
land, nor as to what a variety of produce they could advantageously 
grow in any latitude. Each day widens former limits, and 
opens new and wide horizons. All we can say now is, that six 
hundred persons could easily live on a square mile; and that, 
with cultural methods already used on a large scale, a thousand 
human beings—not idlers—living on a square mile (that is, on 640 
acres) could easily, without any kind of over-work, obtain from that 
area'a luxurious vegetable and animal food, as well as the flax, wool, 
silk, and hides necessary for their clothing. As to what may be 
-obtained under still more perfect methods—also known but not 
yet tested on a large scale—it is better to abstain from any fore- 
cast : so unexpected are the recent achievements of intensive culture. 

We thus see that the over-population fallacy does not stand the 
very first attempt at submitting it to a closer examination. Those 
only can be horror-stricken at seeing the population of this country 
increase by one individual every thousand seconds who think of a 
human being as a mere claimant upon the stock of material wealth 
of humanity, without being at the same time a contributor to 
that stock. But we, who see in each newborn babe a future worker 
capable of producing much more than his own share of the common 
stock—we greet his appearance. We know that a crowded popula- 
tion is a necessary condition for permitting man to increase the 
productive powers of his labour. We know that highly productive 
labour is impossible as long as men are scattered, few in numbers, 
over wide territories, and are thus unable to combine together 
for the higher achievements of civilisation. We know what an 
amount of labour must be spent to scratch the soil with a primi- 
tive plough, to spin and weave by hand; and we know also how 
much less labour it costs to grow the same amount of food, weave 
the same cloth, with the help of modern machinery. And we see 
that it is infinitely easier to grow two hundred thousand pounds 
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of food on one acre than to grow them on a hundred acres. It is all 
very well to imagine that wheat grows by itself on the Russian steppes ; 
but those who have seen how the peasant toils in the ‘ fertile’ black- 
earth region will have one desire: that the increase of population 
may permit the use of the steam-digger and gardening culture in the 
steppes; that it may permit those who are now the beasts of burden 
of humanity to raise their backs and to become at last men. 

We must, however, recognise that there are a few economists 
fully aware of the above truths. They gladly admit that Western 
Europe could grow much more food than it does; but they see no 
necessity nor advantage in doing so, as long as there are nations 
which can send it in exchange for manufactured goods. ‘ Why 
should we take,’ they say, ‘ so much pains in growing cereals at home, 
when we can have them cheaper from abroad?’ Let us then next 
examine if it really be more advantageous for the West Europeans to 
import their food than to grow it themselves. 

It is obvious that if we are satisfied with merely stating that it 
is cheaper to bring wheat: from Riga than to grow it in Lincolnshire, 
the whole question is settled ina moment. But is it so in reality ? 
Is it really cheaper to have food from abroad? And, supposing it is, 
are we not yet bound to analyse that compound result which we call 
price, rather than to accept it as a supreme and blind ruler of our 
actions? We know, for instance, how French agriculture is bur- 
dened by taxation—more than forty per cent. of the real income of 
French agriculture being absorbed by taxes.'® And yet, if we com- 
pare the prices of articles of food in France, which herself grows most 
of them, with those paid in this country, which imports them, we 
find no difference in favour of the importing country. On the con- 
trary, the balance is rather in favour of France, and it decidedly was 
so for wheat, until the new protective tariff was introduced. But 
there is another feature still more unfavourable for this country: 
namely, the disproportionate development of the class of middle- 
men who stand between the importer and the home-producer on 
the one side and the consumer on the other, and the quite dispro- 
portionate part of the prices we pay which goes into their pockets. 
We have all heard of the East-end clergyman who was compelled 
to become butcher in order to save his parishioners from the greedy 
middleman. We read in the papers that many farmers of the 
midland counties do not realise more than 9d. for a pound of butter, 
while the customer pays from ls. 6d. to ls. 8d.; and that 14d. 
for the quart of milk is all that the Cheshire farmers can get, while 
we pay 4d. for the adulterated, and 5d. for the unadulterated milk. 
And many of us must remember the Daily News articles, from which 
it appeared that the customer pays for vegetables at the rate of one 


As much as 44 per cent., according to the Hnquéte agricole for 1887, vol. i. The 
octrot taxes are not taken into account in that estimate. 
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shilling, and sometimes two shillings, for each penny realised by the 
farmer. But in a country of imported food it must be so: the 
market disappears, and the middleman appears. If we move, how- 
ever, towards the East, and go to Belgium, Germany, and Russia, we 
find that the cost of living is more and more reduced, so as finally 
to find that in Russia, which remains still agricultural, wheat costs 
one-half of its London prices, and meat is sold throughout the 
provinces at from five to ten farthings (copecks) the pound. And we 
may therefore hold that it is not yet proved at all that it is cheaper 
to live on imported food than to grow it ourselves. 

But if we analyse price, and make a distinction between its - 
elements due to natural causes and those due to social, or rather 
artificial, causes, the disadvantage becomes still more apparent. If 
we compare, for instance, the costs of growing wheat in this country 
and in Russia, we see that in the United Kingdom the hundredweight 
of wheat cannot be grown at less than 8s, 7d.; while in Russia the 
costs of production of the same hundredweight are estimated at from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d." The difference is enormous, and it would still 
remain very great, even if we admit that there is some exaggeration 
in the former figure. But why this difference? Are the Russian 
labourers paid so much less for their work? Their money wages 
surely are much lower, but the difference is equalised as soon as we 
reckon their wages in produce. The ten shillings a week of the 
British agricultural labourer represent the same amount of wheat in 
Britain as the five or six shillings a week of the Russian labourer 
represent in Russia,'* not to say a word about the cheapness of meat 
and the low house-rent. We thus see that in Russia labour is paid 
the same amount of the produce grown as it is paid here. As to 
the prodigious fertility of the soil—the great hobby-horse of the 
economists—crops of from sixteen to twenty-three bushels per acre 
are considered good crops in Russia, while the average hardly reaches 
thirteen bushels, even in the corn-exporting parts of the empire. 


18 The data for the calculation of the cost of production of wheat in this country 
are those given by the Mark Lane Express; they will be found in a digestible form 
in an article on wheat-growing in the Quarterly Review for April 1887. Although 
they are a little above the average, the crop is also above the average. A similar 
inquiry has been made on a large scale by the Russian Provincial Assemblies, and 
the whole is summed up in an elaborate paper, in the then official Vyestnik Promysh- 
lennosti, No. 49, 1887. Tocompare the paper kopecks with pence, I take the rouble 
at 83, of its nominal value: such was its average quotation during the year 
1886. I take 475 pounds in the quarter of wheat. 

4 It results from the detailed figures given every year by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (The Year 1885 with regard to Agriculture, vol. ii.) that the average wages of 
the agricultural labourers were from 180 kopecks a week in middle Russia to 330 
kopecks in the wheat-exporting belt (from 3s. 9d. to 6s. 6d.), and from 5s. 6d. to 
10s. 5d, during the crops, Ifthe Russian labourer is so miserable in comparison with 
the English, it is due chiefly to the exceedingly high taxation, and several other 
causes which cannot be here treated incidentally. 
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It thus equals the average results obtained by J. B. Lawes on un- 
manured land in this country; and then we must also take into 
account the periodical droughts in the steppes which result in a failure 
of crops almost every two years out of twelve. As to the amount of 
labour which is necessary to grow wheat in Russia, with no thrashing- 
machines, with a plough dragged by a horse hardly worth the name, 
with no roads for transport, and so on, I do not exaggerate if I 
say that each bushel of wheat grown in Russia represents double 
the amount of labour necessary to grow it in Western Europe. The 
Russian peasant sells his wheat at a price which permits its transport 
to London, only because he is compelled to sell it in order to pay the 
tax-collector and the money-lender, who otherwise would sell by 
auction his last cow and even the straw-roof of his house, and render 
him a pauper for ever. He sells it from the very mouths of his 
children, and lives from hand to mouth till the next crop. 

When brought to the London market, Russian wheat is sold at 
31s. the quarter, while it appears from the same Mark Lane Express 
figures that the quarter of wheat cannot be grown in this country at 
less than 36s. 8d., even if the straw be sold, which is not always the 
case. But the difference of the land rent alone in both countries, to 
say nothing of the purchasing powers of money, would alone account 
for the difference of prices. In the wheat-belt of Russia, where the 
average rent stands at about 12s. per acre, and the crop is from 
fifteen to twenty bushels, the rent amounts to 3s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. in 
the costs cf production of each quarter of Russian wheat ; while in 
this country, where the rent and taxes are valued (in the Mark Lane 
Express figures) at no less than 40s. per each wheat-growing acre, 
and more, and the crop is taken at thirty bushels, the rent amounts 
to 10s. in the costs of production of each quarter. If it costs so 
much more, in money, to grow wheat in this country, while the amount 
of labour is much less in this country than in Russia, it is due to the 
very rapid growth of the land rent during the last thirty years. But 
this growth itself is due to the facilities for realising large profits 
on the sale of manufactured goods abroad. The wrong turn taken by 
the economical life, not the unfertility of the soil, is thus the chief 
cause of the Russian competition. 

Much more might be said with regard to the American competi- 
tion. But I must be brief, and therefore refer the reader to the re- 
markable series of articles dealing with the whole of the subject 
which Schaeffle published two years ago in the Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, and toa most elaborate article on 
the costs of growing wheat all over the world which appeared in 
April last in the Quarterly Review. Tle conclusions of both writers 
are fully corroborated by the yearly Reports of the American Board of 
Agriculture, and Schaeffle’s previsions are fully supported by the 
subsequent reports of Mr. J. R. Dodge. It appears from these works 
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that the fertility of the American soil has been grossly exaggerated, 
as the chief masses of wheat which America sends to Europe are 
grown on a soil the natural fertility of which is not higher, and 
often lower, than the average fertility of the European soil. The 
Casselton farm in Dakota, with its twenty bushels per acre, is an ex- 
ception; while the average crop of the chief wheat-growing States is 
only from eleven to twelve bushels. If we wish to find a fertile soil 
in America, and crops of from thirty to forty bushels, we must go to 
the old Eastern States, where the soil is made by man’s hands." 
But we shall not find it in the Territories, which are satisfied with 
crops of from eight to nine bushels. The same is true with regard - 
to the American supplies of meat. Schaeffle has pointed out that 
the great mass of live-stock which we see in the census of cattle in 
the States is not reared in the prairies, but in the stables of the 
farms, in the same way as in Europe; as to the prairies we find 
on them only one-eleventh part of the American horned cattle, one- 
fifth of the sheep, and ;1; of the pigs. 

Without entering here into more economical details upon that 
wide and most interesting subject, let me merely add that the 
American exports are so little due to a superior fertility of the soil 
that the competition of the grain and meat exporting middle and 
Western States has not endangered the intensive culture of the old 
Eastern States: the farmers of the east continue to grow wheat and 
rear live-stock as they used before, without crying out for protective 
measures. The chief causes of the American competition are in a 
superior, labour-saving organisation of the culture, as also in low 
land-rents and, to a great extent, in speculation ; but the latter two 
causes will act only for a short time tocome. Landlordism grows 
in America as wellas elsewhere, and grows at an American rate. As 
to speculation, it is well known that the railway companies transport 
wheat at a loss, in order to raise the value of the land they own along 
the railway lines; and yet the cost of transport of a quarter of 
wheat from Chicago to Liverpool is not less than 4s. But specu- 
lation is no solid basis for agriculture, and therefore we see that, 
while landlordism grows, while the railway companies distribute 
high dividends to their shareholders, and the money-lenders make 
fortunes by lending money to the farmers of the wheat-belt at the 
rate of three per cent. every month during the crops, the farmers toil 
at a loss, and rapidly become hired servants to capital. Out of each 
four farms of Illinois, three are mortgaged, and the loss of the Illinois 


18 T,, de Lavergne pointed out as far back as thirty years ago that the States are 
the chief importers of guano. In 1854 they imported it almost to the same amount 
as this country, and they had moreover sixty-two manufactures of guano which sup- 
plied it to the amount of sixteen times the imports. Compare also Ronna’s L’agri- 
culture aux Etats Unis, 1881; Leconteux, Le blé; and J. R. Dodge’s Annual Report 
of the American Department of Agriculture for 1885 and 1886. Schaeffle’s work is 
also summed up in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 
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farmers during the last five years is estimated by the official reports 
at fifty million dollars.'® 

Wheat and corn growing in America are carried on at a loss. 
Such is the net result of the formidably swollen exports of the last 
few years. But, strange enough, the same complaint comes from all 
parts of the world, excepting, may be, India, where the natives are 
reduced to work at any price, or starve. In France, Germany, Italy, 
and even Russia, agriculture ‘does not pay.’ English, French, 
German, and Russian landlords and farmers loudly ery for protection. 
And so we have come to that utterly anomalous, but most character- 
istic state of affairs, under which nowhere does it ‘ pay ’ to grow food 
for the steadily increasing populations of the civilised world. What- 
ever the system of land-tenure—the landlord-and-farmer system of 
this country, the small peasant proprietorship, the American right of 
first occupation, or the Russian landlordism with partially enslaved 
labour—the complaints are the same. A rich crop is considered as a 
curse ; and only those peasants bless it who grow cereals for their 
own use. The very generality of the complaint is most suggestive, 
and, as shown elsewhere, its generality depends upon a general cause: 
namely, that the landlord, the State, or the money-lender, take for 
themselves so considerable a part of the produce grown by the farmer 
—from one-fourth to one-third, and more—that agriculture cannot go 
on under such circumstances: the tribute levied upon it is too high, 
and it is rendered still heavier by the tribute levied by the manu- 
facturer. But these are social causes: they do not depend upon the 
unproductivity of the soil nor upon over-population. And these 
causes cannot last. The Russian peasant will not always sell his 
wheat and live on sarrazin and rye; he will not sell even his rye 
and live for four, six, and sometimes eight months every year by 
mixing birch-bark and auroch-grass with a handful of flour. The 
Hindoo will not always labour for a few ounces of rice; and the 
American railway speculation will consume itself very soon; while, 
on the other side, the labourers of the manufacturing nations of 
West Europe, with their curtailed wages and uncertainty of employ- 
ment, cannot afford to pay ten shillings of tribute to the landlord, 
and several shillings more to the manufacturer and middleman, for 
every quarter of wheat which they consume. At the same time 
the manufacturing nations no longer find agriculturists who will 
readily give them a heap of corn for a few yards of cotton, nor 
islanders bringing gold-nuggets and handfuls of pearls for a looking- 
glass or a knife. They will be compelled to till the soil them- 
selves, and to organise their economical life so as to combine 

16 Loss in 1882 ‘ - $1,273,600 

1883 . . 8,621,400 

1884 ° ° 11,780,550 


1885 : ° 10,831,700 
1886 é ° 19,070,200 
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agriculture with manufacturing. And from the combination both can 
only be winners. Intensive agriculture is possible only at the gates of 
the manufacturer: every day the modern farmer applies for more and 
more help from industry. And manufactures—we are learning it now 
at a heavy cost—can thrive only when their high chimneys rise 
amidst the golden fields. 

Modern civilisation is blotting out the old antagonism between the 
city and the country ; and after the haughty city has vainly tried to 
live without the field, it must return to it; it must recognise that 
industry and agriculture are two interdependent forms of human . 
activity deriving force from mutual support. As to the grateful soil, 
it will not refuse to support the human multitudes ; all it requires 
from them is care, study, and labour ; and its requirements meet the 
tendencies of modern industry towards decentralisation. But here 
we come again upon a vast field of research, as to how both require- 
ments can be best combined. This may be the subject of a separate 
study hereafter. 
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PASTEUR. 


ALTHOUGH the works of Pasteur have long been known and appre- 
ciated in the scientific world, his name is familiar to the general 
public on this side of the Channel in connection with hydrophobia 
only, and is generally associated with failure. Since the lamented and 
much-misunderstood death of Lord Doneraile,! an impression has 
gone abroad that his inoculations have come to an end, his attempts 
have proved a failure, and that he has altogether collapsed. ‘ But,’ 
some say, ‘he must have made a good thing out of it. That “Doctor” 
Pasteur must be a rich man with his filthy inoculations.’ Others 
suppose he is a ‘ charlatan,’ imagine he is a ‘ quack,’ that ‘ he keeps 
the secret to himself, while some do not hesitate to consider him a 
cold-blooded murderer. 

If Pasteur had chosen to keep ‘his secrets’ to himself, and to 
sell his scientific wares, he would by this time have been the richest 
man in the world; but now at the end of a long career he is simply 
what he was at the beginning—a professor of chemistry, in receipt of 
a professor’s salary. For the inoculations he receives nothing, and 
when we send our police-constables, our postmen and others to be 
inoculated, we are asking and receiving from the French Govern- 
ment a favour which is denied us by our own. Pasteur himself is 


1 Letter of M. Pasteur to editor of British Medical Journal: ‘ Lord Doneraile 
was bitten on the 13th of January last, at the very time that the whole press re- 
sounded with the discussions which had just been raised at the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris. 1 was then absent from Paris on account of my health, These accusations 
caused me no anxiety for the future of the method, but the thought of the mental 
agonies which would be endured by the patients who had already undergone the 
treatment, or who were on the point of coming to Paris for the purpose, caused me 
the deepest distress, Disturbed in mind, like so many others at that time, Lord 
Doneraile allowed an interval of eleven whole days to elapse from the time the bites 
were inflicted till the beginning of the treatment, which was not commenced till the 
24th of January. That space of time had been lost in hesitation and inquiries as to 
the importance to be attached to the passionate attacks of our opponents. In addition 
to this, Lady Doneraile and the medical man who sent her husband to us insisted that 
only the simple treatment should be applied, and not the intensive method which I 
had been led to adopt, especially in the case of severe bites. Professor Grancher and 
Dr. Roux yielded to the desire which was so warmly expressed ; several inoculations 
were practised, but without using medulle of more than five days’ drying. Carried 
out under such conditions, the treatment could only, alas! delay the development of 
the rabid virus for four or five monthe. . . .’ 
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rarely present during the inoculations; for, not being a Doctor of 
Medicine, he is not legally qualified to operate, neither has he the 
right to practise nor the right to take a fee. He is purely a 
scientific chemist, pursuing micro-biological researches, and living 
an honoured life in the apartments assigned him in the Ecole 
Normale. 

‘I could never work for money,’ he once remarked ; * but I could 
always work for science.’ 

Thirty years ago, when he was first appointed to a minor post in 
this great school, he had no laboratory of his own ; but his enthusiasm 
was so great that at his own expense he established one in a garret 
of the institution; and, limited though it was, it enabled him to 
complete some of the important experiments on which he was then 
engaged. Now he is not only chief of the most advanced laboratory 
in the world, but is prospective head of one yet greater, which is at, 
present being raised by public subscription, in recognition of the 
services he has rendered to science and to humanity at large. 
Fortunately for the great master himself, and for science, nothing has 
been wanting on the part of the State to promote the objects in 
view. Money, buildings, and ground have been freely placed at his 
disposal, till the laboratory as it now exists has tributaries extending 
in all directions, in and out of Paris. Neither is it confined to 
France alone, for branches have sprung from it and taken root in 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, and Rio Janeiro, in connection with 
rabies. 

It is impossible to visit the fountain-head of this celebrated 
laboratory in the Rue d’Ulm without being deeply impressed with 
the nature and the magnitude of the work going on, for here disease 
of every kind is literally taken in the hand, and studied in every 
phase. We are all so occupied with the big or little affairs of our 
daily lives, that it does not occur to us to think of the vera causa 
of disease, or to consider what others are doing for us, until we fall 
a prey to that terrible Something which often might be avoided, but 
which we do not understand. We have been taught to regard sick- 
ness as the common lot of all, and death as a mystery, a fate to be 
accepted humbly, and without question. Yet here, in the great 
laboratory, surrounded by the gardens of the Ecole Normale, is death, 
or the living poisons in a tangible shape which can produce death, 
with a master presiding over all, controlling all things, and with the 
power apparently to open or close the road to the grave at will. He 
has searched the invisible world for the long-hidden secret of com- 
municable disease, and has brought it forth in a visible form. He 
can take the deadly microbe in his hand and cause it to live or die, 
and at will he can make it destroy life or protect from death. He 
can weaken its terrible powers, dissipate or destroy them, or, having 
weakened them to the verge of destruction, can restore them to 
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virulence again. In fact, he has only to command, and the dread 
forces of the invisible world obey. 

Since Louis Pasteur founded this school of research by upsetting 
the theory of spontaneous life, and establishing the vitality of fer- 
ments, all that was previously obscure has become clear, and order 
has emerged out of chaos. The subject being so deeply interest- 
ing, and so pregnant with future benefits to mankind, it has drawn 
physiologists, biologists, and many students into the field, with 
the advantage of checking or confirming the discoveries of one 
another, and a general concentration of mind all along the line of 
study. 

In visiting these workshops of disease there is little to be seen 
on the surface. Here, in the Rue d’Ulm, students and professors 
from far and near are silently and deeply studying the modus 
vivendi of these microbes by means of microscopes of great mag- 
nifying power, and by intricate biological methods. Some are 
engaged in the dissecting-room, others in transplanting the germs 
of disease from the dead animal to the bouillon or nutrient jellies in 
which they are expected to live. Along corridors and in sundry 
corners are mysterious cupboards, dark and heated, where the germs 
of consumption and many other diseases affecting animals as well as 
man are kept growing on the material and at the temperature best 
suited to their existence. Yet there is no confusion of diseases. 
Each special disease is confined within its own assigned limits, im- 
prisoned in a tube behind a stopper of cotton-wool, through which 
the air may pass to the microbe, but through which the microbe 
cannot break away. 

From this curious collection one may venture to lift a quaintly 
shaped glass, protected from contamination by foreign germs by 
the usual cotton-wool stopper. It is dated and labelled ‘ Choléra 
des poules.’ There is only a little cloudy mixture to be seen; it is 
nothing to look at, yet it is filled with life and life history. A few 
hours ago the glass contained an infusion of chicken broth per- 
fectly transparent and clear. This was simply inoculated, pricked, as 
it were, with the blood of a rabbit that had died shortly before of 
the disease, and behold the living microbe multiplies and thrives on 
this artificial soil till it becomes filled and clouded with its presence. 
But it will only live in the bouillon so long as it can find enough of 
the particular element which gives it nourishment ; when that comes 
to an end it will die and fall to the bottom. In the blood of the 
animal, however, the microbe can maintain its existence for years 
without any diminution of virulence, if it is drawn into a glass tube 
and hermetically sealed at both ends bya flame. Not far off, two 
assistants are studying under a microscope the blood of a rabbit 
which has died of this disease. They see the corpuscles of the blood, 
and in the spaces between them minute dot-lke bodies, slightly 
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constricted in the middle; these are the objects of their research, 
the microbes of chicken cholera. 

Until Pasteur discovered an appropriate breeding-ground for this 
microbe outside the body of the fowl or rabbit, it was impossible to 
study its habits. But having found that it could live, thrive, and 
multiply in chicken or rabbit broth, he could then cultivate it in 
successive crops by transferring a very small quantity to fresh nourish- 
ing solution, without necessarily going back to the blood of the animal 
to obtain the living organism. In the course of his experiments he 
found that the virus became weakened with exposure to the air, and 
that the microbe itself could not live in a temperature over 51° C., even 
when preserved from the air in a glass tube hermetically sealed. All 
these little facts were of the utmost importance, for they inspired the 
hope which has since been realised of producing a vaccine. In order 
to preserve the virus in its full strength, not more than twenty-four 
hours must be allowed to elapse between the cultivations. In this 
way it may be passed on indefinitely from bouillon to bouillon, and 
the last will be as virulent as the first. But in order to weaken it a 
longer exposure to the air between the cultivations is necessary. 

The result of this discovery, or mastery over the microbe, is that 
a weakened infusion has been sent to all the infected poultry yards 
of France, with the effect of stamping out the disease by subjecting 
the surviving hens to a milder form of the same malady. 

Although this disease is peculiar to poultry, it was discovered 
accidentally to affect rabbits, by placing some in a cage which had 
been previously occupied by fowls that had died of choléra des 
poules. It was then found that rabbits were infinitely more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than fowls, for they would show signs of the 
illness after one contagious repast and die in twenty hours, while 
fowls often required several repasts before yielding to the disease. 
It is distinctly a disease of the intestines, and although so virulent 
and rapid in its action, it is unaccompanied by suffering, owing to 
the intense torpor which quickly supervenes and continues to the 
end. This is the disease with which it is proposed to exterminate 
the rabbits in Australia, for it affects no other animals about a farm, 
and fowls, as we have seen, can be protected. Horses, dogs, sheep, 
and man present no attractions to this microbe. Rabbits or fowls, or 
bouillon made of their flesh, serve best to satisfy its appetite. 

Proceeding now to another chamber, and passing within measur- 
able distance of Asiatic cholera, glanders, and many kinds of disease, 
we draw up before the deadly Bacillus anthracis. This is the 
splenic fever of cattle, the wool-sorters’ disease, and malignant 
pustules in man, a truly terrible scourge. An innocent-looking 
gelatine, about two inches deep, lies at the bottom of the glass tube. 
A curious growth penetrates the centre, spreading at the top. This 
growth is an artificial cultivation of these deadly microbes. On 
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examining the blood of an animal after death from inoculation with 
a trace of such cultivation, the appearances under the microscope are 
very different to the tiny dots of choléra des poules. Here we find 
comparatively large rods, or bacilli, which under certain circumstances 
contain bright oval bodies or spores, and which lie to all appearance 
like peas in a pod. These spores have an extraordinary vitality, and 
are intensely virulent. They were found to resist the ordinary 
methods for destroying microbes by heat, but Professor Tyndall 
devised a plan for killing them by discontinuous heating. The 
spores in the intervals between the heatings sprout into rods, and 
these perish at the next boiling, before they have time to develop 
spores. After three or four boilings all vitality has thus been de- 
stroyed. So tenacious are the spores of life that they can exist in the 
air, and multiply on any suitable material on which they may fall, 
and so retain their virulence for ever. If buried underground in the 
carcase of an animal, the earth-worms bring them to the surface 
again, when they begin another round of destruction by impreg- 
nating the grass where cattle are grazing. 

For a long time this terrible organism resisted all efforts to 
bring it under human control, but after much labour Pasteur suc- 
ceeded in mastering all difficulties, and finally in forcing it to 
redeem its evil past by becoming a prophylaxy to save life in future. 
By taking it in the rod stage of its development, he kept it there 
in a temperature which favoured its existence and even its multipli- 
cation by division, but which was not sufficient to further favour the 
development of spores. At a temperature of 42° or 43° C. the 
microbe produces no spores; therefore, in contact with pure air, he 
could maintain a culture deprived of all spores. In some weeks the 
crop dies; for, being rendered sporeless by this enforced method of 
development, it is easily destroyed; but previous to extinction 
it can be restored to virulence again by a return to favouring con- 
ditions. Hence, although the microbes of anthrax and choléra 
des poules have widely different characteristics, Pasteur has suc- 
ceeded in making a vaccine of both by studying their capabilities, 
and making them respond to his will. For days before he gained 
the power of making the Bacillus anthracis live and multiply with- 
out the production of spores, he was seen going about deeply absorbed, 
and with ‘the face of a great discovery.’ 

So soon as this great discovery was made known, Pasteur was 
overwhelmed with applications for vaccine, and by the end of the 
year had vaccinated 33,550 animals. The following year the number 
amounted to 399,102, and the next (1883) to 500,000 animals, 
including sheep, oxen, and horses. 

In the course of his researches on the Bacillus anthracis, he 
found that fowls were proof against the disease. He might inoculate 
them with the most virulent poison, and they were absolutely 
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unaffected by it. He resolved to penetrate the mystery, and found 
that the natural temperature of the fowl was too high to favour the 
life of the microbe, but by placing the feet of the fowl in cold water 
he brought down its temperature to the level favourable to the 
microbe, and immediately rendered it subject to the disease. Thus 
the hen sickened and died, while the microbe throve and lived. But 
he could also reverse the conditions, and by taking the hen out of 
the cold bath and putting it into hot blankets, and raising its tem- 
perature, the fowl recovered and the microbe died! He could cause 
either of them to live or die at will. 

In artificially cultivating the various microbes of disease, it is . 
necessary to isolate them from all surrounding tissue, and to protect 
them from the vibrios of putrefaction which fill the air. Hence 
every instrument used is constantly passed through a flame; every 
student blows his own glass bulbs at the moment they are wanted ; 
the air has to be sterilised ; and all this done in the ordinary atmo- 
sphere of the place. To lose sight for a moment of the necessity for 
minute attention to detail is to undo everything. The difficulties 
of the work can be imagined when the number and diversity of 
the pathogenic and non-pathogenic micro-organisms are considered. 
There are the false as well as the true to deal with; and while some 
closely resemble each other, others are widely different, with their 
features as clearly defined as are those of the shrubs and trees in the 
higher ranges of the vegetable kingdom. Pasteur has divided them 
into two great classes, the Aérobies and the Anaérobies ; those which 
require oxygen for their existence, and those which live without 
oxygen, and are even killed by its presence. Each has its own 
mission to fulfil, working always independently, yet ever in concert. 
When the pathogenic parasite has slain its victim, then the vibrio of 
putrefaction begins its work. In its capacity of nature’s scavenger 
it clears the dead away, or rather transmutes the dead body into other 
elements, which in their turn are essential to life again. 


Without entering too deeply into the technique of ferments, it is 
necessary at this point to go back to the genesis of micro-biological 
research, to pick up the link which connects the yeasts of every-day 
life with the ferments of human disease. A yeast and a ferment 
signify the same thing, and, as a zyme also means a ferment, the 
term zymotic has arisen to express a certain class of diseases. 

It was in the early days of the garret experiments, when labora- 
tories generally did not receive the same recognition they do now, 
that the battle of the ferments raged round the brewer’s vat. The 
chemical changes effected in the wort by the presence of the yeast 
were well known to the principals in the struggle. It was evident to 
all that carbonic gas was disengaged, that the sugar disappeared, and 
that alcohol was left in its place. Cagniard-Latour was the first to 
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offer the true explanation, that the alteration was due to the vegeta- 
tion and life of the yeast ;, but this was opposed by Liebig, until 
Pasteur stepped in, and, upsetting Liebig, gave experimental authority 
to Latour, and cleared the road for the future. But apart from this 
immediate question many others arose, and it remained for Pasteur 
to prove that ferments could come on the top of ferments ; that there 
was not one ferment, but many ferments—some very destructive— 
which were carried everywhere in the dust of the air. Why did the 
beer go bad? was the great question to be solved ; and this was solved 
by Pasteur. He pointed out to the brewers that if they examined 
their yeast under the microscope they would find not only the true 
torula they desired, but a variety of other micro-organisms mixed 
with it which they did not desire, for they were the enemies of beer. 
Again, if they allowed the wort to stand too long after cooling, and 
examined it under the microscope, they would find it swarming 
with innumerable moulds, which would do much to interfere with 
the progress of the yeast as soon as it was added. Further, if the 
yeast had done its work properly, and the wort had become trans- 
formed into pure fermented ale, once more it was apt to go bad, 
look cloudy, and emit a disagreeable smell. This again was disease, 
or, in other words, putrefaction, caused by the bacteria which reached 
the substance from the infected walls of the brewery and from the 
air around. 

As soon as these questions were settled and those deep mysteries 
were solved, an intelligent brewer of Copenhagen began to awaken 
to the fact that his brewery was little better than a disease manu- 
factory, and determined to pull the old place to pieces, and begin again 
on the principles laid down by Pasteur. He built not only a new 
brewery, but in connection with it a great laboratory, which he 
adorned with a bust of Pasteur, and, securing the services of an 
eminent chemist, placed him in charge of the stronghold with a 
complete batterie de guerre. 

All dark holes and mouldy corners were now things of the past— 
swept away before the broom of Pasteur. The air everywhere was 
sweet and clean, and kept so cool that germs could not live among 
the icicles which hung around. Only sterilised air was allowed to 
reach the wort, and this was attained by forcing it through tubes 
heated in a furnace and then cooled by passing over ice. This machine 
for oxidising the wort was designed by M. Velten of Marseilles, 
another brewer who had studied under Pasteur. In former days the 
temperature of the wort was usually ascertained by the rough-and- 
ready method of plunging in the hand. No longer was this per- 
mitted, for the hand was now perceived to be an instrument for inocu- 
lating the brew with inimical germs. Thermometers were brought 
into use at every stage, and were so constructed that the chemist, 
while sitting in his office, could tell the temperature in the kilns, and 
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eould control it during the day. Over every vat hung a chart, record- 
ing the progress of the living yeast. 

In addition to the chemical laboratory, a physiological laboratory 
was established, with a distinguished physiologist to preside over 
this department, and devote himself to the study of beer diseases. 
Thus, with a model brewery on the one hand, and an experimental 
brewery on the other, Herr Jacobsen found himself in a position to 
profit by the light of the present, while studying the errors of the 
past. His great laboratory soon became a scientific centre, a school 
for the study of Ferments. In the experimental brewery the physio- 
logist could artificially cultivate every known beer disease, and brew 
the worst possible beer. By regulating the temperature, he could 
encourage the advance of the mycoderms and cryptogams, and watch, 
under the microscope, their action in the field. Sometimes three 
different enemies would give battle to each other, with the usual 
result that the strongest survived while the weaker went to the 
wall, 

The method of isolating, naming, and classifying the Saccharo- 
myces cerevisice was due to the naturalist Dr. Hansen, a devoted 
worker in this laboratory. He found a variety of yeasts, and suc- 
ceeded in cultivating from one pure and hea!thy cell a new race, 
which increased and multiplied with great rapidity in the wort, and 
has since supplanted throughout Europe the old and deteriorated 
yeast which had descended to us from the ancient Egyptians. In 
this way, under the presiding genius of Herr Jacobsen, a perfect 
brewery rose up, owing its birth and origin to the small experimental 
brewery attached to the laboratory of Pasteur in the early years of 
his life. His object was not alone the brewing of sound beer, but 
the spread of knowledge on a subject then little understood. 

About the same time that Jacobsen was reforming the art of 
brewing, and establishing his brewery on Pasteur’s principles, 
another man in another part of the world had also been deeply 
impressed by ‘ses études sur la biére,’ and was endeavouring to 
apply the same principles to surgery. Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Lister, 
of Edinburgh, recognised the conditions which in certain cireum- 
stances might cause his patients to fall a prey to the septic bacteria 
in the air. A whole skin and sound health were certainly the most 
powerful barriers against disease ; but under a surgical operation the 
blood and tissues were exposed to the air; and if that air were im- 
pure and disease-laden—as was inevitable in the hospitals of the day 
—then the cause and effect were certain. Like the scientific brewer, 
therefore, he never rested until he found a means of destroying the 
unseen enemies around ; and, by discovering the proper antiseptics 
for local application, he finally succeeded in producing a reform in 
the whole field of surgical and hospital practice. His patients no 
longer died of pyzemia, and those other subtle forms of blood-poison- 
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ing which every surgeon had reason to dread. Hitherto he knew 
not whence the stroke came. Even after the most trivial operation 
fever would set in, and all efforts would be rendered fruitless before 
the unknown, the all-powerful, active Ferment, living on the blood- 
cells, and undermining the strength, till resistance was no longer 
possible. Now he knew that his own hands, the instruments used, 
the very air, were carriers of disease. The consequence is that 
the hospital of the day, like the brewery of old, is no longer a 
mere disease manufactory. The air is no longer close and fetid, but 
all is fresh andclean. Every instrument used ina surgical operation 
is taken from its carbolised bath with carbolised fingers at the 
moment required. All dressings, and all things pertaining to an 
operation, are sterilised by antiseptics. In this way the patients are 
‘ Listerised,’ to use a hospital term, just as beer and wine are 
nowadays ‘ Pasteurised,’ to use a trade term—which means that, by 
their respective methods, they are sealed against the entrance of 
the germs of disease. 

Not only has the surgeon profited by Pasteur’s teaching, but so 
has the physician in every department of medicine, and nowhere more 
than in the Maternity Charities of Europe, where the mortality was 
truly appalling. In Denmark all midwives have been taken under the 
control of the State. They are bound by the most rigid rules to report 
all cases of puerperal fever, and are suspended on the neglect of 
any of the antiseptic precautions laid down. Perhaps one of the 
most advanced and perfect hospitals of this kind is that which is 
supported by the Grand Duchess Catherine, in St. Petersburg. It is 
said to be one of the most carefully regulated in the world, and 
forms no mean parallel to the advanced and perfect brewery of 
Copenhagen. 

‘The present hospital is an old building, converted and re- 
organised in accordance with modern sanitary science, and since 
1878 has been considerably enlarged. There were separate rooms 
for every patient, and careful provision was made for isolating the 
various sections, so that no germs of disease could be carried from 
one part to another. The keys of communication were only per- 
mitted to the heads of departments, and even the domestic offices 
were shut off by locked doors. 

‘Warmth and adequate ventilation were kept up by stoves and 
furnaces, and so managed that the air could be constantly changed 
by an arrangement of flues. Throughout the whole hospital the 
most perfect cleanliness was observed. As soon as a room became 
vacant it was at once stripped, and a series of water jets turned 
on to flush the walls and floors, which were made.of mosaic and 
concrete. As the floors sloped towards a drain or gutter, which 
carried the fluid away at once, the surface of the concrete soon 
dried and was then perfectly clean. Every apartment and corridor 
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was furnished with its water supply of this kind, and by a simple 
contrivance it could be made instantly available in case of fire. 

‘ Every inspectress, midwife, and nurse was enveloped in a spot- 
less white wrapper, and the medical men wore wrappers over their 
clothes during operations or hospital visits. The antiseptic system 
was carried out in the minutest detail, so as to shut out as far as 
possible all chance of disease germs gaining admittance. 

‘ Across the gardens were the latrines for the domestics, and, 
some distance away from these on the same side, the laundries. 
The conduct of these laundries forms an important part of the anti- 
septic system. All soiled linen and other washing materials were- 
first soaked in tubs of disinfecting fluid, and then passed on through 
different rooms for drying and pressing, &c., until they were ready 
for the linen store again. Each laundry-woman had her assigned 
duties, and had a room allotted to her near her work. 

‘As a result of this careful management I learned that during 
the last three years there had been only one death from puerperal 
fever in the whole establishment, and this was in the case of a 
woman who was brought ill to the hospital and died three days after 
delivery.’ ? : 

If few hospitals supported by voluntary contributions have 
attained the sanitary perfection of this private charity, it is not too 
much to say that all hospitals have reaped more or less benefit from 
the almost universal adoption of antiseptics. Deaths from pyzemia 
are scarcely known even in the most crowded military hospitals 
during war, and the mortality from puerperal fever and other forms 
of blood-poisoning has everywhere diminished. 


HyYDROPHOBIA. 


We have so far seen how Pasteur and his assistants have been 
able to isolate and cultivate the microbe of fowl cholera, the bacilli 
of anthrax, and various other diseases, on artificial nutrient ; but now 
we are to see what he makes of a disease when confronted with the 
difficulty that no special microbe has been found, there being there- 
fore no possibility of cultivating it in the ordinary way. But, 
although no microbe has been discovered in connection with hydro- 
phobia, it is in all probability there. The presumptive evidence of its 
existence is so strong that it forms the basis of the whole work, and 
is in fact as surely there—to use the words of Pasteur—as there are 
stars in the heavens which have never been seen. If two brains are 
brought to Pasteur, the one rabid and the other healthy, he is able 
to tell at once by microscopical examination which is the rabid and 
which is the healthy. Both show an immense number of molecular 


2 Notes on a Visit to some of the Hospitals in the North of Europe. By W. O. 
Priestley, M.D. 
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granules, but those in the rabid medulla are finer and more numerous, 
suggesting the idea of a micro-organism of extreme tenuity, in shape 
neither a bacillus nor a diplococcus :—‘ they are simply dots.’ Still, 
they have hitherto defied all efforts at cultivation outside the living 
body, and it is this fact which has made the study of hydrophobia so 
terrible, and so fraught with personal danger. 

Day after day Pasteur, with his devoted assistants, Chamberland, 
Roux, and Thuillier,? pursued their investigations under the flash 
and glitter of the rabid eye, with the frightful accompaniment of 
the sharp, short, rabid bark and general fury of the animal. Some- 
times they were stimulated onward by getting nearer and nearer 
their goal—sometimes discouraged by receding further and further 
away ; but after sleepless, haunted nights and days, after months and 
years of ceaseless toil, the battle was won, with the happy result that 
man, as well as animals, could be saved from the most awful of all 
contemplated deaths. At the beginning of his investigations all 
that Pasteur could hope for was to protect dogs from the disease by 
inoculation, and thus indirectly save man; but now the method 
which can be applied to the one can be equally well applied to the 
other, and serve as a protective until the ideal plan can be realised, 
of stamping out the disease altogether by prevention. 

In the course of his experiments, Pasteur found that the saliva 
of the mad dog did not always give rise to rabies, and that the more 
virulent matter was seated in the brain and spinal cord. Both forms 
of rabies, ‘ furious’ and ‘dumb’ rabies, arise from the same virus; 
but experimentally they can produce ‘ furious’ from ‘ dumb’ rabies, 
and, inversely, ‘dumb’ from ‘ furious’ rabies. 


In the saliva of rabid animals the virus is found associated with various micro- 
organisms, and the inoculations of this saliva can give rise to death in one of three 
modes: 

(a) By a new microbe described as ‘ the microbe of saliva.’ 

(6) By excessive development of pus. 

(c) By rabies. 

The medulla oblongata of human beings, as also that of all animals who have 
died of hydrophobia, is always virulent. 

Rabies communicated by intravenous injection of the virus very often exhibits 
characters which differ considerably from those of furious rabies supervening upon 
a bite, or after trephining, and it is likely that many cases of silent madness have 
passed unobserved. In such cases of rabies, which could be termed spinal, early 
paralysis is a common symptom, whilst the habitual fury and rabid barks are absent 
or rare; but, on the other hand, frightful itching of the skin is at times a marked 
phenomenon.‘ 


Experiments show that after inoculation of the poison into the 
blood system, the spinal marrow is the region first attacked, the 


§ Louis Thuillier went out to Egypt, where cholera was raging. His object was 
to study the disease, but he took the infection and died. 
* Pasteur’s Communications. 
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virus locating itself and multiplying there before spreading to other 
parts. On the 19th of May, 1884, about the fourth year of Pasteur’s 
study, he was able to communicate the following to the Academy of 
Sciences :-— 


The virus of rabies carried from the dog to the monkey, and subsequently from 
monkey to monkey, grows weaker at each passage. After the virulence has thus 
diminished by several passages through monkeys, if the virus be carried back to 
the dog, the rabbit, or the guinea-pig, it still remains attenuated. In other words, 
the virulence does not go back at one bound to the degree it had in the dog, a rage 
des rues, affected with ordinary or street madness. . . . On the other hand, suc- 
cessive passages from rabbit to rabbit, and from guinea-pig to guinea-pig, increase 
the virulence of rabies virus. This exalted virulence comes to a fixed maximum - 
in the rabbit. If now transferred to the dog it remains exalted, and shows itself 
to be much more intensely virulent than the virus of ordinary street rabies. So 
great is this acquired virulence that the new virus injected into the blood system of 
a dog unfailingly gives rise to mortal madness. . . . A logical application of the 
results just indicated gives us the means of easily rendering dogs refractory to 
rabies, for we can now prepare, and keep at our disposal, a series of attenuated 
viruses of different strength, some not mortal, preserving the animal economy against 
the ill effects of more active ones, and these latter against the effects of mortal 
ones. 


In all Pasteur’s experiments the great object aimed at was to find 
a means of rendering the period of incubation a certainty. In the 
natural condition of things nothing is more uncertain than the 
incubation period of rabies in dogs, or hydrophobia in man. The 
world is full of traditions about the disease developing months or 
years after the bite. Pasteur scon found that there was no definite 
period of incubation, where the saliva of the mad dog entered the 
venous system in the ordinary way. If a large dose of the poison 
entered, the incubation would be short ; if asmall quantity entered, it 
might become localised at the seat of inoculation and wither away, 
or it might on a more favourable soil slowly and surely work its way 
and develop into madness months later. How to produce artificial 
certainty out of natural uncertainty was the difficulty; and this at 
last he overcame. By inoculating rabbits directly into the brain 
with the spinal marrow of an ordinary mad dog, he found the disease 
was generally fatal on the fifteenth day. But if another rabbit were 
inoculated from that, a third from the second, and so on, the period 
of incubation would gradually diminish with the increasing virulence 
of the poison. When the number of passages reached the twenty- 
fifth rabbit the period of incubation was shortened down to eight 
days, and remained at that for the next twenty-five passages, when it 
was further reduced to seven days. At the ninetieth passage the 
maximum of virulence was attained with the corresponding incuba- 
tion of seven days, and with a certainty which could be rendered 
absolute, by preserving the rabbits in perfect health, and by taking 
them at a uniform age, that of six months. 

Matters thus having reached a state of great perfection, a com- 
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mission was appointed by M. Falliéres, the Minister of Instruction, in 
June 1884, to test the truth of the researches on La Rage. The 
report issued afterwards by the official commission was highly satis- 
factory. It stated that twenty-three vaccinated dogs were bitten by 
ordinary mad dogs, and that not one of them had taken rabies. On 
the other hand, within two months after the bites, sixty-six per cent. 
of the control dogs similarly bitten had taken the disease. 

In the following year 1885, early in July, the exciting moment 
arrived when Pasteur was to try his prophylaxis for the first time on 
a human being. When sitting in his private room, which overlooks 
the avenue leading up to his laboratory in the Rue d’Ulm, three 
peasants who had travelled all the way from Alsace suddenly pre- 
sented themselves before him. One, Theodore Vone, had been bitten 
on the arm by his own dog, which was mad. The other was a boy, 
Joseph Meister, nine years old, who had been bitten by the same dog 
in fourteen different places in the hands, legs, and thighs. The 
third person belonging to this group of pioneers was the mother 
of the boy, and had not been bitten. Their faith was perfect, 
simple, and reasonable. Pasteur could save dogs, why could he not 
therefore save human beings? There was no reason known to 
science why the method should not be equally well applied to human 
beings. Medical friends were quickly summoned to consider the 
case, and all agreed that the man was in no danger, his wounds 
being only contused, therefore he might go home, but the boy was 
most certainly doomed to die from hydrophobia. The mother urged 
her entreaties, and Pasteur, not without deep emotion, directed the 
operations of Drs. Grancher and Vulpian. 

On July 6, at eight o’clock in the evening, the boy received his 
first inoculation into the right bypochondrium of a fluid containing 
the marrow of a rabbit which had died rabid fifteen days before. The 
virus of this marrow had become weakened by drying in contact with 
the oxygen of the air for fifteen days. It is never exposed to the 
free atmosphere, where it would certainly undergo decomposition, but 
it is suspended ina jar with a cotton-wool stopper at the mouth, and 
a cotton-wool stopper at an aperture below, which permits the air 
to pass through filtered and pure. In order to keep the air dry 
some caustic potash lies at the bottom of the jar. 

The following table shows how the approach was made from the 
weaker to the more intense virulence, each successive inoculation 
coming nearer and nearer to the original virus of the rabid dog, then 
passing onward to the still more intense virulence of the mad rabbit: 


July 6, 8 p.m. Marrow of June 24, i.e. 15 days old. 
7,9 aM. 23, ,, 14 
7, 6 P.M. 25, 12 
8, 9 A.M. 27, ll 
8, 6 P.M. 29, 9 


” 
” 
” 
” 
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July 9, 11 a.m. Marrow of July 1,ive. 
10, 11 a.m. 3 
11, 11 a.m. 
12, 11 a.n. 
13, 11 a.m. 
14, 11 a.m. 
15, 11 a.3. : 
16, 11 a.m. a 


tot moa oO 


With a view to test and follow the degrees of virulence inocu- 
lated into the boy, two fresh rabbits were also inoculated into the 
brain with every one of the above marrows. This brought out the 
following points: the marrows inoculated on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th,. 
and 10th of July were not virulent, for the rabbits also inoculated 
with them did not become mad. Those marrows used on the 11th, 
12th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of July were all virulent in ascending 
progression. The rabbits inoculated from the marrows of the 
15th and 16th of July took rabies after seven days’ incubation ; 
those inoculated from the marrows of the 12th and 14th after eight 
days; those from the 11th of July after fifteen days. 

Joseph Meister had therefore been inoculated with the most 
powerful rabies virus, namely, the virus of the ordinary mad dog, 
strengthened by a large number of passages through rabbits—a virus 
giving rabies to rabbits after seven days’ incubation, and to dogs after 
eight or ten days only. 

Pasteur considers that when once the state of immunity has been 
reached, there is no danger attaching to the inoculation in any 
quantity of the most powerful virus. The only consequence is 
simply to consolidate the refractory state. It is now three years ago 
since all this happened, and the boy Meister lives to tell the tale. 

Soon after this, people came trooping in from all parts of the 
world to be inoculated. The avenue was crowded with picturesque 
groups, solemn, anxious, merry, and light-hearted, all waiting their 
turn. About the middle of the following April, Pasteur and his 
assistants had inoculated 688 persons bitten by mad dogs, and thirty- 
eight who had been bitten by mad wolves. The whole of the former 
did well, save one, Louise Pelletier, aged 10, who was frightfully 
bitten and torn about the head, and came practically too late, thirty- 
seven days after the accident. Her wounds were discharging pus 
and blood when she came, and there was little hope from the first of 
her recovery. Of the thirty-eight wolf-bitten Russians, only three 
died. The incubation period after wolf-bites is shorter than that 
after dog-bites, and the death rate is very much higher. When 
Pasteur had an opportunity of testing the virulence of the brain of 
one of the Russians who had died, he found the virus to be sensibly 
of the same strength as that of the rabid dog, the only difference 
lying in the nature of the bites. 

According to the statistics of the Préfecture of Police the average 
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number of deaths formerly from hydrophobia in the Department of 
the Seine was 1 in 6. By the end of the following October (1886) no 
fewer than 2,490 persons had received the preventive treatment at. 
the Rue d’Ulm. Out of these 1,726 were French, of whom 10 died, 
bringing the average to 1 in 170. 

When Pasteur and Dr. Grancher found that one of the Russians 
had died while under treatment, and that the other two died a few 
days afterwards, they feared that the sixteen still going through the 
process might also succumb. They therefore determined to repeat 
the treatment in their cases, and even to subject them to a third 
course, bringing them up to the strongest virus each time. This 
has since been called the ‘ intensive’ treatment, and it proved per- 
fectly successful on the sixteen wolf-bitten Russians. 

Since these days the scene of operations has changed to the Rue 
Vauquelin, where temporary buildings have been placed at the dis- 
posal of M. Pasteur by a never-failing grant from the Government. 
Instead of the suvant’s little private den in the Rue d’UIn, a series 
of apartments are devoted to the use of the men, women, and 
children who come streaming in every day from ten o’clock till one 
to be inoculated. Here nothing is asked, everything is given, even 
to the most generous and kind attention. In summer a basket of 
cherries is always available for children who are terrified and cry. 
In winter a good deal is done with bonbons. In the surgery the 
wounds are daily dressed by able assistants. The care taken and 
methods adopted are most interesting to watch; for everything is 
done with mathematical precision and minute attention to detail. 

In the first place, it is necessary for the patients to bring a letter 
from a doctor or veterinary surgeon certifying that the dog which 
bit them was really mad. Their wounds are then examined, and if 
only contused and the skin not broken, they are sent home without 
treatment. Those who have been bitten through the skin have their 
names registered in a book, with dates and full particulars. New- 
comers are placed in the foreground by the assistant, whose duty it 
is to classify them according to the series. He keeps a list of the 
names, and calls them out in the proper order of their turn. In the 
middle of a large hall the physician in charge sits behind a screen, 
and beside him stands an assistant in front of a high table, on which 
lies a tray containing the series of wine-glasses, all half filled with the 
grey-looking fluid, ready for inoculation. These glasses are each 
covered with filter-paper, to protect the fluid from the bacteria floating 
in the air, and each one is labelled with the date of the marrow. 
This assistant has also a check list of the names called out. 

When all is prepared, and the first name is called out, the patient 
presents himself before the doctor with that part of his side bared 
which is ready for the prick. The doctor first rubs over the skin a 
disinfectant, and then, taking up a fold between his finger and 
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thumb, presses in the needle of the Pravaz syringe which has been 
handed to him by the assistant. Two syringes are all that are used, 
except in cases with a special history. The needle is sterilised every 
time it is used by being passed first over the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
then pushed through the filter-paper into the fluid, and finally 
dipped into a little vessel of boiling oil. It is de rigueur to begin 
always with the weakest virus, and work gradually up to the 
groups requiring the strongest, so that no one by any chance gets 
the smallest fraction of a stronger virus than he is previously pre- 
pared for. Those persons requiring the intensive treatment have 
to come again in the afternoon. Since the double or intensive - 
treatment was first used in the case of the wolf-bitten Russians, 
Pasteur has made it still more rapid for extremely severe cases, and 
with perfect success. 

As soon as the patients have dispersed to their respective homes 
the scene immediately changes, for the assistants and employés 
at once begin their preparations for the morrow. One man takes 
to pieces the syringes which have just been used, burns the leathers, 
disinfects the metal parts, and sends them to the instrument-maker 
to be remounted. All cast-off bandages and virulent material are 
thrown into a tub of sulphate of copper and neutralised directly. 
All instruments are cleaned, disinfected, and sterilised at every 
stage. 

While the employés are thus engaged in clearing up, the assist- 
ants are busy preparing fresh rabbits for future use. Every day two 
rabbits are placed under chloroform, and inoculated intracranially 
with marrow from a rabbit which has died that day. In seven days 
these rabbits will show signs of the disease, and on the tenth day 
will die paralysed. One rabbit is practically sufficient for the supply, 
but the sacrifice of the second is necessary in case of one dying 
from some other cause. Hence every day two rabbits die, and two 
are inoculated with a portion of the fresh and most virulent spinal 
cord. 

As soon as these rabbits are inoculated the remainder of the 
cord is cut into three pieces, and suspended in three different jars 
dated and labelled. They are then taken to a building on the other 
side of the court, and placed in a large chamber dedicated to this 
purpose. 

A stove in the middle of the room regulates the temperature 
day and night. In connection with this chamber of virus, there is a 
special laboratory, into which no human being is allowed to enter, 
save the assistant whose duty it is to mix the marrows with the 
bouillon every morning. So essential is it to keep this place free 
from dust that the door is kept just sufficiently ajar to allow the 
assistant to pass in and out. Here he has to take the bowillon from 
its balloon pipette (flask sealed against the bacteria of the air), and 
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the marrow from the drying bottle, and pound them together, ever 
and anon passing his glass mortar through a flame, and sterilising 
everything in use every step of the way. The wine-glasses into 
which the various fluids are poured are all labelled and arranged in 
proper sequence, and are ready for use only at the moment when the 
people are assembling who are to receive the fluid into their veins. 
Since the first human inoculation was tried with so much success 
on the boy Meister, several other stations have been established, and 
the combined statistics show the following results up to the end of 


February 1887 :— 


. Total number | 
City treated 








M. Pasteur . a «| Pars . P . 3,020 
Dr. Budjivid ; ° - | Warsaw . of 84 
Prince Oldenburg $ . | St. Petersburg . 140 
Dr. Petermann . . - | Moscow ‘ ; 112 
Dr.Gamaleia_ . . ox 
Dr. Burdach ° -| Odessa ’ Za 825 
a = ~’ c : Naples. ° . 28 
Dr. Ullmann ‘ ; . | Vienna of 96 
Dr. Parschensky . e . | Samara i? 47 














3,852 | | 4-40 








Thus, taking all cases together, inclusive of wolf-bites, and inclusive also of 
those patients who died whilst treatment was in progress, we find a death-rate of 
1-40 per cent., with a total of 54 deaths.—Suzor’s Tables. 


By the order of the Préfet de Police, a report is read every year 
to the Council of Hygiéne of the Department of the Seine, on the 
cases of hydrophobia which have occurred in the preceding year at 
Paris and in the suburbs. Dr. Dujardin Beaumetz who takes 
charge of this work, mentions in his report on the 2nd of March 
last the following facts :— 

‘In 1887, 306 persons were bitten in Paris and the suburbs by 
dogs recognised to be rabid, and these 306 persons underwent 
Pastorienne inoculations. Besides these, 44 persons bitten also by 
mad dogs neglected to have themselves treated at the laboratory of 
M. Pasteur. Of the 306 persons treated, only 2 died ; while of the 
44 others, 7 died of hydrophobia, the proportion being thirty times 
greater than in the first case.’ Dr. Dujardin Beaumetz further adds 
that the two persons who died after their treatment had not regularly 
followed the clinique (necessary attendance), the one because 
she was always drunk, the other because she could not leave her 
children. 

These facts seemed so remarkable to the Council of Hygiéne that 
they decided to send a copy of the report to all the papers, and to 
do everything in their power to encourage persons bitten to apply 
for treatment at the laboratory of M. Pasteur. 
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The question which naturally arises in the mind is, What takes 
place when the virus enters the blood? The answer to this is still 
based on mere hypothesis, and has not yet taken definite shape in 
the higher regions of fact. It is not because our knowledge is too 
limited that the question remains unanswered, but because the 
inquiry has branched off in many directions, and may be equally 
well explained by the researches of the physiologist, the biologist, 
and the naturalist. With regard to the yeast plant, we know that its 
nourishment is derived from the sugar in the barley, and that the 
absorption of the sugar effects a chemical change which is favourable 
to the beer, but inimical to the life of the organism, which dies not 
alone because the sugar has come to an end, but because alcohol has 
come into existence. In seeking life it produces a substance— 
alecohol—which is destructive to its career, and so seals its own fate. 
To add fresh yeast after fermentation has taken place would be use- 
less—the necessary soil is not there, and therefore the seed cannot 
grow. When vaccine lymph or cow-pox is inoculated into the 
human blood, it is on the supposition that the living organism will 
find and exhaust a certain material in the blood which is favourable 
to the life of the more deadly small-pox. Butif that necessary some- 
thing is no longer there, it is simply starved out. Apart from these 
explanations there is that of ‘ educating’ the blood-cells to resist the 
invasion of the microbe by gradually getting them accustomed to its 
presence. De Quincey ‘educated’ his constitution to bear 8,000 
drops of laudanum a day, and after seventeen years’ use, and eight 
years’ abuse, of its powers, gradually educated himself to do with 12 
grains, although four months afterwards he suffered greatly from want 
of it, and complained of being agitated, writhing, throbbing, palpi- 
tating, and shattered. On one occasion he presented a wandering 
Malay with a piece of opium which was enough to kill three dragoons 
and their horses. To his surprise the Malay swallowed the whole 
piece at once, but as no dead Malay was found in the neighbourhood 
within the next few days he concluded the man was accustomed to 
its use. Dr. Dallinger has conducted some able experiments, 
showing that by slow degrees some of the septic micro-organisms, 
the saprophytes, can be made to tolerate a temperature which 
would be fatal to their existence if sudden. From their natural 
temperature of 60° F. (this from memory) he has succeeded in 
making them bear a temperature of 158° F. by slowly increasing 
the heat, and turning it carefully back again when they become 
faint and threaten to die; thus, by getting them accustomed to it, 
he forces them to live in new conditions. In the course of eight 
or nine months they increase in size, are blotchy, and greatly 
altered in outward appearance, but healthy. In the same manner 
salt-water medusze can be made to tolerate fresh water ; whereas, if 
the change were made suddenly, it would be fatal. 
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These interesting facts all help to throw light on the subject 
when trying to probe the mystery of Pasteur’s method of intro- 
ducing a progressively increasing virus into the veins. 

A few years ago, when the Medal of Honour was offered to 
Pasteur on behalf of the Academy of Sciences by his former master 
M. Dumas, in a complimentary speech he made the following 
remarks :— 


In the Little of Life you discovered a third realm, that to which belong those 
beings which, with all the prerogatives of animal life, have no need for air in order 
to live, and find the heat which is necessary to their existence in the chemical 
decompositions they provoke around them. 

The thorough study of ferments gave you the complete explanation of the 
alterations which take place in organic substances, in beer, in wine, in fruit, in 
animal matters of every kind. You explained the preservative rdle of applied heat 
to their conservation, and you discovered how to regulate afterwards the effect of 
temperature so as to produce death of the ferments. . . Applying these ideas to the 
alterations which so often cause wounds and injuries to prove fatal when patients 
live in contaminated localities, you have taught how danger can be avoided by sur- 
rounding their limbs by filtered air, and your precepts adopted by practical surgery 
give immunity to operations previously unknown. 

Vaccination was a practical form of benevolence. You have discovered the 
theory of it, and have enlarged its applications. You have taught how a virus may 
become a vaccine, how a mortal poison may become an innocent preservative. . . 

Your life has known only successes. The Ecole Normale is proud to count you 
among its pupils; the Academy of Sciences rejoices in your works. Franceranges 
you among her glories... . 


The following is a list of the honours conferred on the man to 
whom the world owes so much, but who in our own island is still so 
little known :-— 

Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Grand Cross of the Order of St. Anne of Russia. Cross and 
insignia in diamonds. 

Grand Cross of SS. Maurice and Lazarus of Italy. 

Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

Grand Cross of the Rose of Brazil, with Collar. 

Grand Cross of the Medjidieh of Turkey. 

Grand Cross of St. James of Portugal. 

Grand Cross of the Polar Star of Sweden. 

Grand Cross of St. Sava, Serbie. 

Grand Cross of the Iron Crown of Austria and Hungary. 

Grand Cross of Roumania. 

Grand Cross of Nichan. 

Grand Cross of Tunis. 

Officer of the Ordre de Mérite d’Agriculture Frangaise. 

Commander of the Crown of Italy. 

Under the same glass case with the above, are sixteen gold 
medals, including the Copley Medal of the Royal Society of England, 
-and the Albert Medal. 
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Three gold anchors. A crown of gold laurel leaves, from the town 
of Clichy.. 

An exquisite group of fruit, carved out of precious stones, from the 
Emperor of Russia. 

A gold enamelled casket from the Duke of Oldenburg. 

Several silver medals, one from Barcelona representing a dog in 
the typical attitude of rabies, with torn garments under its fore feet, 
and a child, nude, standing by perfectly fearless, and holding in his 
hand a branch of laurels. This interests Pasteur more than the 
Emperor of Russia’s diamonds or any of the more superb grand 
crosses. 

To describe all the exquisite objets d’art and honours which have 
been showered upon the savant from all parts of the world would 
cover too many pages; but in the midst of them this honorary 
doctor of all the great Universities of Europe—this member of eighty- 
three learned societies—lives a homely existence, and is too simple 
to be spoilt. 


ELiIzA PRIESTLEY. 
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ARCHBISHOP TRENCH S POEMS. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, not long before his lamented death, published 
in two volumes a new edition of his poetical works '—a welcome gift 
to many who had read in their youth, alike with delight and profit, 
the poems writien by him in his youth, and a bequest which will be 
valued most by those who are attracted by the spiritual element in 
poetry when it is in no degree divorced from human sympathies. 
His religious poetry is of an order special to himself, and among 
contemporary ‘ Anglican’ poets he will probably be one day regarded 
by many as the best. Certainly there was no other that combined 
with a devout spirit so much not generally included in the term 
religious poetry ; none who penetrated into so sound a vein of philo- 
sophical thought, or who derived his themes from such varied sources. 
To the minor, but not unimportant graces of poetry, such as metrical 
perfection, the labours of an ecclesiastical career probably allowed 
him to pay less attention than he would otherwise have bestowed 
on them, though they did not prevent him from continuing to 
write poetry in his maturer years, and write not less ably than in 
earlier days. His literary career began when the age occupied itself 
in an unusual degree with religion; and it was its first fruits that 
his poetic mind dedicated to spiritual themes. In his first volume, 
The Story of Justin Martyr, the poems specially Christian are not 
only the more numerous, but are obviously those most entirely spon- 
taneous. They are expressions of emotions as much as of thoughts— 
emotions that mated themselves with whatever met his eye as he 
moved through the classic lands illustrated in that volume. 

One of the chief characteristics of Archbishop Trench’s poetry is 
its intense seriousness—a seriousness which, even in his youthful 
poems, would evidently have been sadness but for that lustre thrown 
on his estimate of man’s lot by the hope of a higher life. Apart 
from a ‘ clothing from above’ they must apparently have worn for the 
poet a perpetual shadow—not one cast on them by the pessimism 
connected with the cynical spirit, but with sensibilities too keen for a 
world of chance and of change. Except when the sensibilities possess 
an elasticity equal to their intensity, the humanities take not only 


1 Poems. By Richard Chenevix Trench, New edition, 2 vols, London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1885. 
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a sober but a sombre colouring. The shadow of the tomb rests on 
them, and the air around them is filled with warning voices. Poetry 
has its temperament as well as its spirit. The temperament of his 
poetry is melancholy and saturnine: its spirit, on the other hand, is 
buoyant. The result of this union is that the cheerfulness which 
belongs to his most characteristic poems is predominantly that of 
consolation. It is often, indeed, the sunbeam of the churchyard, 
and the bird song echoed from the ruin. His poetry is essentially 
that of reality, and reality has its sad side. Byron, the gloomiest of 
modern poets, despite his bursts of wild mirth, calls Crabbe, though 
Nature’s darkest painter, ‘ yet her best.’ Archbishop Trench’s pic- - 
ture of life might have worn a graver sadness if his spiritual belief 
had not been as bright as Cowper’s Calvinistic creed was depressing. 
The duty of poetry to be an inspirer of hope is insisted on in the 
‘prefatory lines’ prefixed to his earliest volume. It is hers, he 
asserts, to speak 


Of light from darkness, good from evil brought 

By an almighty power, and how all things, 

If we will not refuse the good they bring, 

Are messages of an almighty love, 

And full of blessings. Oh! be sure of this—- 

All things are mercies while we count them so ; 
And this believing not keen poverty, 

Nor wasting years of pain or slow disease, 

Nor death, which in a moment might lay low 

Our pleasant plants; not these, if they should come, 
Shall ever drift our bark of faith ashore, 

Whose steadfast anchor is securely cast 

Within the veil, the veil of things unseen, 

Which now we know not, but shall know hereafter, 


The same conviction is expressed in the noble Spenserian stanzas 
which serve as an introduction to his second volume,? and affirm the 
kinship of poetry and faith. They address the former— 


In my life’s youth, while yet the deeper needs 
Of the inmost spirit unawakened were, 
Thou couldst recount of high heroic deeds, 
Couldst add a glory unto earth and air, 
A crowning glory, making fair more fair: 
So that my soul was pleased and satisfied, 
Which had as yet no higher, deeper care, 
And said that thou shouldst evermore abide 
With me, and make my bliss, and be my spirit’s bride. 


But years went on, and thoughts which slept before, 
O’er the horizon of my soul arose— 

Thoughts which perplexed me ever more and more ; 
As though a Sphinx should meet one, and propose 


2 Sabbation, etc. 
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Enigmas hard, and which whoso not knows 
To interpret, must her prey and victim be ; 
And I, round whom thick darkness seemed to close, 
Knew only this one thing, that misery 
Remained, if none could solve this riddle unto me. 


But when no longer without hope I mourned, 
When peace and joy revived in me anew, 
Even from that moment my old love returned, 
My former love, yet wiser and more true, 
As seeing what for us thy power can do, 
And what thy skill can make us understand 
And know—and where that skill attained not to; 
How far thou canst sustain us by thy hand, 
And what things shall in us a holier care demand. 


Though now there seems one only worthy aim 

For Poet—that my strength were as my will !— 

And which renounce he cannot without blame— 

To make men feel the presence by his skill 

Of an eternal loveliness, until 

All souls are faint with longing for their home, 

Yet the same time are strengthened to fulfil 

Their task on earth, that they may surely come 
Unto the land of life, who here as exiles roam. 


If in this quest, O power of sacred song, 

Thou canst assist —oh, never take thy flight! 

If thou canst make us gladder or more strong, 

If thou canst fling glimpses of glorious light 

Upon life’s deepest depth and highest height, 

Or pour upon its low and level plain 

A gleam of mellower gladness, if this might 

Thou hast (and it is thine), then not in vain 
Are we henceforth prepared to follow in the train. 


Not long after the publication of his first volume the poet learned 
that it had imparted serious aid to several persons who, when appalled 
by the ‘ Sphinx’s enigmas,’ had not taken refuge in an ignoble in- 
difference. Among them was one of his college friends, the author 
of the Lawyer, who to the end continued faithful both to his Christian 
convictions, and to the principles as regards legal practice sustained in 
that book and vindicated by Lord Macaulay against Lord Brougham. 

So far as Archbishop Trench’s poetry is to be placed in the 
class of religious verse—though it was by no means confined to that 
category —it is curious to observe how different it is in character from 
that of the Oxford poets, Keble and Williams—the former of whom 
helped so much to the creation of the ‘High Church School,’ while 
the poetical works of the latter, and especially his Baptistery, pos- 
sessed also high poetic merit, and exercised a kindred influence. 
Dean Milman belonged also to the University of Oxford; but his 
poetry represented an earlier time, and related less to religious themes. 
Archbishop Trench belonged to Cambridge, not Oxford. In those 
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days, more than half a century gone by, the marvellously ecclesias- 
tical aspect presented by Oxford was but a type of the spirit that per- 
vaded that ‘ancient and venerable University,’ and had received 
an additional stimulus from the excitement occasioned by Catholic 
Emancipation. The spirit of Cambridge was a different spirit: its 
most eminent representatives were not Patristic Theologians—they 
were men more often famed for scientific acquirements, such as Whe- 
well, Airy, De Morgan, and Sedgewick ; or for high classical scholar- 
ship, like the Hares. Among the students were Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, Richard Monckton Milnes, W. Brookfield, 
John Kemble, Arthur Helps, Frederick Denison Maurice, and many. 
besides—afterwards honoured names. These men cared little for 
Fathers or Schoolmen, but a great deal for Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Goethe and Schiller, Kant and Schelling. The ‘ Humanities’ were 
more to them than scholastic lore, and metaphysical systems than 
Theology. These were the men with whom the future Archbishop 
chiefly associated ; and though in his subsequent poetry a strong 
sympathy with ‘High Church’ principles is to be found, yet the 
religious spirit of that poetry retained largely a character impressed 
upon it probably by earlier associations. It was pre-eminently 
human-hearted in its intellectual part, brooding and questioning, and 
occupied with interests extending over a wide range. In Jewish, 
Mahometan, and even Pagan, legends he found a spiritual signifi- 
cance; while, in such poems as his ‘ Lines written on a Picture of the 
Assumption by Murillo,’ he evinced a higher sympathy with the 
devotional mind of the Middle Ages than is to be found in the 
Oxford poets. His poetry remained always free from partisanship 
and from that most unpoetical of all things, the polemical spirit. 

To pass to his secular poetry. The ‘ Prize of Song’ is among the 
happiest specimens of his classical legends, and is so unlike his 
Christian legends as to mark in him a versatility rare in religious 
poets. 

Challenged by the haughty daughters 
Of the old Emathian King, 
Strove the Muses at the waters 
Of that Heliconian spring— 
Proved beside those hallowed fountains 
Unto whom the prize of song, 
Unto whom those streams and mountains 
Should of truest right belong. 


First those others in vexed numbers 
Mourned the rebel giant brood, 
Whom the earth’s huge mass encumbers, 
Or who writhe, the vulture’s food ; 
Mourned for earth-born power, which fuileth 
Heaven to win by might and main ; 
Then, thrust back, for ever waileth, 
Gnawing its own heart in pain. 
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Nature shuddered while she hearkened, 
Through her veins swift horror ran: 

Sun and stars, perturbed and darkened, 
To forsake their orbs began. 

Back the rivers fled ; the ocean 
Howled upon a thousand shores, 

As it would with wild commotion 
Burst its everlasting doors. 


Hushed was not that stormy riot, 
Till were heard the sacred Nine 
Singing of the blissful quiet 
In the happy seats divine ; 
Singing of those thrones immortal, 
Whither struggling men attain, 
Passing humbly through the portal 
Of obedience, toil, and pain. 


At that melody symphonious 
Joy to Nature’s heart was sent, 
And the spheres, again harmonious, 
Made sweet thunder as they went: 
Lightly moved, with pleasure dancing, 
Little hills and mountains high 
Helicon his head advancing, 
Till it almost touched the sky. 


—Thou whom once those Sisters holy 
On thy lonely path have met, 

And, thy front thou stooping lowly, 
There their sacred laurel set, 

Oh be thine, their mandate owning, 
Aye with them to win the prize, 

Reconciling and atoning 
With thy magic harmonies: 


An Arion thou, whose singing 
Rouses not a furious sea, 

Rather the sea-monsters bringing 
Servants to its melody ; 

An Amphion, not with passion 
To set wild the builders’ mind, 

But the mystic walls to fashion, 
And the stones in one to bind. 


This poem is a real addition to the stores of English lyrical 
verse, elevated as it is in thought, and expressed in language 
though occasionally careless, yet more corresponding with the dignity 
of the theme than more elaborate diction would be. As a state- 
ment of what poetry should seek it is a Greek supplement to the 
stanzas on poetry previously quoted. Those stanzas affirm that poetry 
should ever rise in spiritual aspiration; the ‘ Prize of Song’ insists 
on the solidity which should belong to it no less. The spire 
should be lifted on the tower, not stand on the ground. 
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‘ Orpheus and the Sirens’ is another fine specimen of the mode 
in which classical themes may be handled in a Christian spirit. It 
records the expedition of the Argo to Colchos in search of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Nor Orpheus pass unnamed, though from the rest 
Apart, he leaned upon that lyre divine, 

Which once in heaven his glory should attest, 
Set there, a sacred sign: 

But when auspicious thunders pealed on high, 
Unto its chords and to his chant sublime 

The joyful heroes, toiling manfully, 
With measured strokes kept time. 

Then when that keel divided first the waves, 
Them Chiron cheered from Pelion’s piny crown, 


And wondering sea-nymphs rose from ocean caves, 
And all the Gods looked down. 


Their perils surmounted, the Fleece won, and their homeward journey 
nearly accomplished, the warriors are suddenly called on to en- 
counter the greatest of their dangers. The Sirens’ Island lies before 
them; its fragrance is wafted over the waves, and with it the song 
inviting the sea-worn mariners to endless enjoyment exempt from all 
duties. The beach is whitened by the bones of those who have 
yielded to the seduction; but the warning is in vain, they steer 
inland. Suddenly Orpheus seizes his harp— 


Of holier joy he sang, more true delight, 
In other happier isles for them reserved, 
Who, faithful here, from constancy and right 
And truth have never swerved ; 


How evermore the tempered ocean gales 
Breathe round those hidden islands of the blest, 
Steeped in the glory spread, when daylight fails 
Far in the sacred West ; 


But of pure gladness found in temperance high, 
In duty owned, and reverenced with awe, 

Of man’s true freedom, which may only lie 
In servitude to law; 


And how ’twas given through virtue to aspire 
To golden seats in ever-calm abodes ; 
Of mortal men, admitted to the quire 
Of high immortal Gods. 
He sang—a mighty melody divine, 
Waking deep echoes in the heart of each— 
Reminded whence they drew their royal line, 
And to what heights might reach. 


The song triumphs, and the heroes reach their home. 
Among the Christian Legends one of the best is entitled ‘The 
Monk and the Bird.’ The renunciation of all worldly ambitions and 
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domestic ties has cost the Monk nothing; his happiness increases as 
the years go by ; for his mind finds rest in one thought—that of the 
‘ Beatific Vision’ reserved for the Just. At last a dreadful doubt 
assails him and, in spite of all his efforts to discard it, pursues him, 
alike amid the splendour of conventual offices, and when meditating 
in his cell. That doubt is whether the unvarying glory of that 
transcendant Vision would not become one day a weariness to a mind 
such as man’s. As he walks in sad musings he is attracted far on 
into a wood by the mystic singing of a bird. 
He heard not, saw not, felt not aught beside, 
Through the wide worlds of pleasure and of pain, 


Seve the full flowing and the ample tide 
Of that celestial strain. 


He stands enthralled, as he supposes, for an hour, and then returns 
to his convent. The old faces fill it no more; three generations 
have passed. Later the new monks place him in his former cell, 
and thrice his early happiness is his once more. It is tempered by 
a single doubt— 
Lest an eternity should not suffice 
To take the measure and the breadth and height 


Of what there is reserved in Paradise— 
Its ever-new delight. 


A note informs us that morethan one German poet has dealt with this 
legend. In origin, however, it is not Teutonic. The late Professor 
Eugene O’Curry, in his invaluable Materials of Ancient Irish History, 
refers to a very early Irish manuscript in which it is extant. 
Another legend, ‘ Gertrude of Saxony,’ is, as stated in the note to 
the first edition, to be found in the eighth volume (p. 355) of the 
Bibliotheca Ascetica—a collection by Bernardus Pezius of scarce 
religious tracts pertaining to the Middle Ages. It is characterised 
by that mixture of simplicity, sweetness, and unconscious grace 
which belongs to the best medieval legends. St. Gertrude rides 
with a goodly company towards an Alsatian convent. As they 
traverse a vast and houseless plain the evening closes around them, 
and refuge there is none. Suddenly a palace of vast size and surpass- 
ing beauty stands before them. Its countless doors and windows 
lie wide open, and within are stored all things needful for human 
use ; but inmates they see none. 
But when they for a season waited had, 
Behold! a matron of majeatic air, 
Of regal port, in regal garments clad, 
Entered alone—who, when they would declare 
With reverence meet what need had brought them there 
At such untimely hour, smiling replied, 
That she alrsady was of all aware ; 
And added, she was pleased and satisfied 
That they to be her guests that night had turned aside. 
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And ere the meal she spread for them was done, 
Upon a sudden One there entered there 

Whose countenance with marvellous beauty shone, 
More than the sons of men divinely fair, 
And all whose presence did the likeness wear 

Of angel more than man: he too with bland 
Mild words saluted them, and gracious air ; 

Sweet comfort, solemn awe, went hand in hand, 

While in his presence did those wondering pilgrims stand. 


Then turning to that Matron, as a son 
Might to his mother speak familiarly 

He spake to her—they only heard the tone, 
Not listening out of reverent courtesy : 


In the morning the travellers pursue their journey; when they 
have gone but a short distance they turn to take a last look at that 
palace. It is no longer to be seen; and later they learn from the 
nobles of that land that on that plain neither palace nor house has 
ever existed. 
Thereat from them did thankful utterance break, 
And with one voice they praised His tender care 
Who had upreared a palace for their sake, 
And of that pomp and cost did nothing spare 
Though but to guard them from one night’s cold air, 
And had no ministries of love disdained ; 
And ’twas their thought, if some have unaware 
Angels for guests received with love unfeigned, 
That they had been by more then angels entertained. 


Archbishop Trench’s poetry, however freely it may deal with the 
ideal world, yet never leaves reality far behind it. The ordinary 
conditions of our mortal lot may in it be transcended; but it is then 
that the great spiritual truths which lie at the base of human ex- 
istence are most effectually presented to us. He has—an unusual 
charge—more of imagination than of fancy, the latter faculty being 
less often found in association with serious thought and earnest 
purpose. The imagination deals alike easily with elevated themes 
and homely themes—what repels it is the conventional; and the 
absence of this in Archbishop Trench’s poetry is one of the proofs that 
his poetic vein is authentic. That authenticity is indeed severely 
tested by the extreme plainness of its diction, which it must be 
owned is sometimes carried to exaggeration. If it rebukes poets 
who have an opposite fault, those poets might retort that there 
exists a degree of plainness which has about it an ostentation of its 
own, and ‘tramples on the pride of Plato with a greater pride.’ 
Wordsworth once remarked laughingly of a young poet whose diction 
he regarded as too rich, that if ‘Crabbe’s poetry and his could be 
blended it would make excellent bread and butter.’ 

Though very many among Archbishop Trench’s best poems treat 
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secular subjects, the most characteristic are those on religious—a 
circumstance which has perhaps been injurious to their popularity. 
Even among religious persons religion is often regarded as a subject 
unfit for verse. Except when strictly limited, that condemnation is 
surely a hasty one. No doubt secular themes will always, and 
justly, remain far the most numerous subjects for poetry; but it may 
be true not less that religious subjects are, in their measure and 
degree, perfectly suitable also; nay, true besides, that the theory 
which disparages them inflicts a serious injury, less on religion than 
on poetry, ignoring its affinities to much that is greatest in man, 
arbitrarily restricting its range, and tempting both poet and reader 
to value disproportionately its lesser functions, and toignore not only 
its spiritual capabilities, but also its social and moral offices. That 
theory is therefore one worthy of examination. It will be admitted 
at once that there exist certain higher regions in theological science 
in which the reader cannot be expected to breathe ‘the difficult air 
of the iced mountain top.’ It is equally certain that there are 
doctrines, and also facts, belonging to religion which, though not too 
recondite, are too sacred for detailed poetical illustration; and that 
even well-intended attempts thus to illustrate them have often had 
an alloy of over-familiarity, if not of coarseness, repulsive to refined 
minds. But this means only that religious themes have to be 
selected and handled with discretion. A great poet has told us that 
‘ Truth hath her pleasure-grounds’ ; and Religion has also her regions 
in which things divine and things human range freely together. 
These are the regions which the religious poet may best adventure 
upon; and even the pagan poets, though they sang of their Gods, 
did not sing of the Eleusinian Mysteries. In early Christian times 
there was a ‘ Disciplina arcani’ for religious teachers; and religious 
poets will do well to respect a similar law. There is room enough 
for them outside its limit. Puritanism indeed attacks a religion 
larger than its own for not confining itself to the so-called ‘ essential 
things ;’ but authentic religion is not a trim garden, but includes a 
world of mountain and dale—otherwise much in man’s nature must 
have remained unconsecrated; and poetry, like painting, should 
avail itself of this largeness. 

Congregational hymns, of course—at least those in modern 
languages—are seldom poetical. If they were largely so they would 
often be less fit for devotional purposes. Neither can even the 
success of Dryden, ‘ the Bacon of the rhyming crew,’ as he is called 
by Landor, ever persuade us that religious controversy, such as his 
Hind and Panther, gains by the controversialist choosing to do 
battle in singing robes; but there are abundant forms of poetry, as, 
for instance, the philosophical, to which the same objections do not 
apply. Philosophical poetry, when of a high order, has been often 
admired, even when the philosophy is of the materialistic—that is, 
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of the least poetical order ; and the Platonic philosophy is so essen- 
tially poetic that Milton, in a magnificent but little known Latin poem, 
admirably translated by Leigh Hunt into the metre of the Penseroso,’ 
adjures Plato, since he insists on banishing the poets from his ideal 
Republic, to practise what he preaches, and himself to head the band 
of exiles. Can it then be maintained seriously that philosophy 
would cease to be a fit theme for poetry if it became Christian 
philosophy, that is, if the imaginative reason were to add to its stores, 
derived from meditation and from experience, those yet more luminous 
truths which have become man’s heritage through revelation ? Keats 
finely expressed what countless men must have felt when he said . 
‘ Beauty is truth; truth beauty:’ is it to be believed that truth has 
no affinity with poetic beauty, except when that beauty is earth-born 
and returns to the dust; or that poetic beauty can have no 
relations with truths which bear witness to the immortal and the 
infinite ? There is little temptation to this narrowness. Is the 
rural and sylvan landscape abolished because it has a mountain 
boundary? Onthe contrary, its softness is enhanced by the contrast. 
Should the mountains include nothing above the limit-line of 
perpetual snow? On the contrary, it is above that line that we 
have, though not precipice and ravine, yet the richest colour, the 
most exhilarating lights, and the most majestic outlines. Nature’s 
world has ‘ many mansions,’ and so has that of art—a world not to 
be clipped by the dogmas of a criticism with vivid perceptions, but 
bark-bound sympathies. 

Not less narrow is the allegation that poetry should confine 
itself exclusively to secular themes when it deals with narrative. 
The themes of the Iliad and the Aineid were well worthy of song, the 
former recording the full of a guilty State, the latter the foundation 
of a great State by a royal exile; but the nobler of these epics 
had large dealings with the Gods as well as with the heroes of old 
time. Were the Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Delivered un- 
fortunate in their subjects? Few will affirm this. Those sub- 
jects had their imperfections and limitations, but so have all poetic 
subjects; and if the battle of angels is above the limit of poetic art, 
the Catalogue of the Ships is beneath it. Heroism is heroism no less 
if the city besieged be the city of David, not the city of Priam ; and 
if the heroism of Greece was naturally excited by a desire to wipe 
out the opprobrium cast upon it by the flight of Helen, a true 
poet might see something as calculated to stimulate the chivalry of 
Christendom in a war waged to replace the Cross on the churches of 
Jerusalem and to deliver Christian captives from Mahometan 
dungeons. The whole range of human action and passion, whether 
directed to evil or good ends, lay open to the Christian narrative 
poet as well as to the pagan; the Paladins of Charlemagne were as 


3 It is entitled, Plato's Archetypal Man. 
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brave as the Greek chiefs; and the affianced wife of Roland, who died 
on hearing of his death, was as loyal-hearted as Andromache. 

The difference between the religious and the non-religious theme 
is often that the former includes all the conditions and resources of 
poetry to be found in the latter, and adds to them others besides. It 
comprises a special range of human affections not found else- 
where. It exhibits, in addition to all that belongs to mere human 
nature, many ascending grades of moral nobleness ; and for the most 
part the more advanced the character is in spirituality, the pro- 
founder, though not the more absorbing, is that human tenderness 
which can only reach its full development through the extinction of 
self-love. It is in the Christian types of character alone that we 
witness those graduated lights and shades produced by the biending 
influences of nature and of grace. Have they no significance ? Let 
us turn to such creations as Chaucer’s St. Cecilia, Griselde, and Con- 
stance, or to Spenser’s loveliest characters. Was Una, who devoted 
her life to the restoration of her deposed parents, deficient in human 
affections because she had affections higher still ? Had she no love for 
the champion who had undertaken her cause and then suspected and 
deserted her? Was it insensibility which induced her to bring him 
to the ‘ House of Holiness’ and restore him to virtue and honour ? 
Were Spenser’s bandit chiefs less naturally described because they 
stood in contrast with Christian warriors leal and true? Characters 
of a high spiritual order are the ‘ flowers of the tree,’ and their fra- 
grance is not destroyed, but is the more delicate, because they wave 
in a higher air. 

It is sometimes alleged that saintly characters are too like eack 
other for poetic illustration. This is & priori judgment, not fact. 
Even a careless reader must have observed how strikingly distinct 
are the most saintly characters in the New Testament, notwithstand- 
ing all that they have in common. This unlikeness is remarkable 
in authentic religious biographies. The saint of contemplation is 
essentially different from the saint of penitence, or of apostolic zeal, 
or of humble laboriousness. It is with characters as with faces: on 
a first acquaintance we sometimes hardly know one member of a 
family from another, for the family type is all that has caught our 
attention: by degrees we grow to observe the individual traits, and 
then we marvel how we ever saw any other. In poetry, whether the 
characters illustrated are ordinary men or saints, we discriminate 
only where we have grown intimate. To a boy the warriors of Homer 
seem much alike because they are all courageous ; but a thoughtful 
reader perceives that in each hero courage is a different virtue from 
what it is in others, not to speak of qualities blended with that of 
courage. Among the wise there are many different sorts of wisdom, and 
among the virtuous many types of virtue. Ifto the merely secular 
intelligence all saints look alike, it may be that to saints all the 
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worldly look alike; but in both cases a mistake is made ; and poetry 
is not called on to renounce the larger delineation of human cha- 
racter in deference to mistakes. 

The drama, it should be owned, is an exception to these remarks. 
A saintly character may be introduced into a play, as in the instance 
of Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, and the main drift of a drama may 
embody an elevated moral teaching, as it commonly does in Shake- 
speare’s tragedies; but the drama is so much occupied by the.colli- 
sions of violent passions, that although Aristotle claimed for Greek 
tragedy the special function of purifying the heart through the 
influences of pity and terror, our own must be regarded as that de- - 
partment of poetry the sphere of which lies farthest apart from that 
of religion. For this, however, lyrical poetry makes ample amends. 
In it poetry mounts on wings, and her heavenward flights have 
frequently been amongst her noblest, whether as regards strength or 
grace. It has proved so both in ancient times and modern. The 
Psalms have been read far more frequently than any other part of 
Holy Scripture, except the Canticles and a few other passages of the 
New Testament; and the highest classical and Oriental literature 
abounds in religious odes often the most vigorous and apparently 
spontaneous expression of the antique imagination, as well as the 
most precious memorial of national traditions. If any part of ancient 
poetry sprang directly from the heart of the people it was this. 
The Latin hymns of the early Church were the delight not only of 
the ages that produced them, but of later times; they were the last 
poems that soothed the deathbed of Walter Scott. Petrarch’s religious 
poetry came as plainly from his heart as his love-sonnets. Spenser's 
hymns on ‘Heavenly Love’ and ‘ Heavenly Beauty’ rank with his 
noblest and most characteristic poems. The works of Herbert and 
Crashaw abound in lyrics equal to the best of the age they belong 
to; and the Elizabethan era bequeathed to us a large mass of true 
poetry, alike intellectual and imaginative, on religious themes—the 
works especially of the Beaumonts, Habington, Daniel, Southwell, 
and Dr. Henry More. The best of Drummond’s touching sonnets 
are religious. Milton’s magnificent Christmas Hymn makes us lament 
that he did not resume at a later period that sister song on the 
Passion which he laid aside, as he has touchingly recorded, from an 
impression that his years were not yet sufficiently mature to cope 
with a theme so high. 

It has been the same in recent times. Wordsworth’s finest poem 
is that which elects for its theme the immortality of man— 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our Home. 


Coleridge’s hymn, Mont Blanc, is perhaps the grandest of his poems, 
though not the most characteristic. Shelley’s most spiritual, earnest, 
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and beautiful lyric is his Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, rightly so called, 
since it embodies what was nearest to religious thought attained to by 
him, and therefore includes what is perhaps the only expression of 
humility in his works— 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 

To fear himself, and love all human kind. 


Byron’s Hebrew Melodies rank high among his lyrics; and among 
his other most poetical passages are some few which, without ostenta- 
tion, indicate at least occasional visitations of strong though vague 
religious feeling. Those parts of his poems which scoff at religion, 
like others of a cynical character, are invariably unpoetical. In 
the other countries of Europe, religious poetry has fully equalled 
in poetic merit the highest specimens of secular. In Italy it has 
surpassed them; and, as Kenelm Digby remarks, if the highest 
place among poets must be assigned to Shakespeare, the highest 
among single poems would probably by good judges be accorded to 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. Nor is it little remarkable that in 
that pre-eminently religious work the two latter portions—viz. the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso—are immeasurably more poetical 
than the Inferno, notwithstanding that the last named concerns 
itself so much more with secular interests, and challenges attention 
by several well-known passages of exceptional power. The Pur- 
gatorio and Paradiso, indeed, are not only richer than it in imagi- 
nation and intellect, but also in pathos and tenderness ;—witness 
the meeting of the poet with his remote ancestor, Cacciaguida. 
In Spanish literature the greatest poet, Calderon, is also the most 
religious ; and in his own day his most popular works were those 
Autos Sacramentales so rapturously praised by Augustus Schlegel 
and by Shelley. The admirable translations of them by Denis Flo- 
rence McCarthy enable the English reader to form his own judg- 
ment on their merits; asdo also some fine fragments by Archbishop 
Trench. It is thus that he expresses his opinion of Calderon’s Autos :— 

He (the reader) will be filled, I fear not to say, with an endless admiration 
and astonishment at the skill of the poet in conquering the almost unconquerable 
difficulties of his theme, at the power with which he masters and moulds the 
most heterogeneous materials. . . . Add to these merits the gorgeous poetic dic- 
tion, wherein he clothes the flights of an imagination for which nothing is too 
bold, which dares to reach all worlds; while, most wonderful triumph of all, he 
is able to impart even a dramatic interest to that which, whatever other merits 
jt might acquire in its treatment, might have seemed in its very nature incapable of 
this merit. . . , It is not too much to say of the larger number of these marvellous 
works that they are hymns of loftiest praise to Redeeming Love, summonses to all 


things which have breath to praise the Lord; and he too writes as one who has 
seen Satan fall as lightning from heaven, and rejoices in spirit with his Lord.* 


Such criticism, as well as the Archbishop’s remarks on Dante, 


* Calderon: an Essay on his Life and Genius, pp. 98,100. London: Macmillan, 
1880. 
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carry with them more weight as regards religious poetry than nega- 
tive objections amounting but to this—that it is not that form of 
poetry which has an interest for the objector. Many persons delight 
in the drama who dislike lyrical poetry ; and others are admirable 
judges of painting who possess no taste for sculpture. 

The religious poetry of Archbishop Trench may be referred to 
several different classes—such as the narrative, the allegoric, and the 
meditative. The last named finds perhaps its best expression in his 
sonnets, a form of composition which adds to the force of thoughtful 
poetry by the condensation which its structure requires, and imparts _ 
majesty by the unity which it insists on. Here is a specimen :— 


What good soever in thy heart or mind 

Doth yet no higher source nor fountain own 
Than thine own self, nor bow to other throne, 
Suspect and fear; although therein thou find 
High purpose to go forth and bless thy kind, 
Or in the awful temple of thy soul 

To worship what is loveliest, and control 

The ill within, and by strong laws to bind. 
Good is of God—no good is therefore sure, 
Which has dared wander from its source away : 
Laws without sanction will not long endure, 
Love will grow faint and fainter day by day, 
And Beauty from the straight path will allure, 
And weakening first, will afterwards betray. 


This ‘Good Counsel’ is often needed most by the most soaring 
natures—natures high in aspirations, but ignorant how close to 
strength weakness often lurks. A poet tells us that 


By our own spirits we are deified. 


The pride latent in some poetic natures might be termed the 
‘artist pride,’ and meets a searching and profound warning in 
Tennyson’s Palace of Art. 

Here is another sonnet which, once read, leaves much behind :— 


Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 

It is the very place God meant for thee ; 

And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 
Do not for this give way to discontent ; 

Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 

In what concerns thy spiritual life, more free 
From outward hindrance or impediment. 

For presently this hindrance thou shalt find 
That without which all goodness were a task 
So slight, that virtue never would grow strong: 
And wouldst thou do one duty to his mind, 
The Imposer’s—over-burdened thou shalt ask, 
And own the need of grace to help, ere long. 


Ours is an age of activities so thick crowding, and that often by 
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necessity as well as choice, that even activities of a religious order 
shake a good deal of dust over the moral being, and leave so little 
time for contemplation that the relish for it dies, and the time left 
seems superfluous. It might profit by the following suggestion :— 


A wretched thing it were, to have our heart 
Like a thronged highway or a populous street 
Where every idle thought has leave to meet, 
Pause, or pass on as in an open mart; 

Or like some road-side pool, which no nice art 
Has guarded that the cattle may not beat 

And foul it with a multitude of feet, 

Till of the heavens it can give back no part. 

But keep thou thine a holy solitude, 

For He who would walk there would walk alone ; 
He who would drink there, must be first endued 
With single right to call that stream his own ; 
Keep thou thine heart, close-fastened, unrevealed, 
A fencéd garden and a fountain sealed. 


Among the schools of English theology in old days there was one 
sometimes called the ‘ Platonic,’ which counted among its represen- 
tatives such men as ‘silver-tongued Smith,’ Dr. Henry More, and 
Cudworth, one of the chief English exponents of ancient philosophy. 
They would have welcomed many of Archbishop Trench’s poems, the 
following for example :— 


To feel that we are homeless exiles here, 
To listen to the world’s discordant tone, 
As to a private discord of our own, 

To know that we are fallen from a sphere 
Of higher being, pure, serene, and clear, 
Into the darkness of this dim estate— 
This thought may sometimes make us desolate, 
For this we may shed many a secret tear. 

But to mistake our dungeon for a throne, 

Our place of exile for our native land, 

To hear no discords in the uniyerse, 

To find no matter over which to groan, 

This (oh! that men would rightly understand !) 
This, seeming better, were indeed far worse. 


Here is a sonnet which will remind many a wayfarer of one of 
man’s least selfish regrets :— 


To leave unseen so many a glorious sight,’ 

To leave so many lands unvisited, 

To leave so many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealised so many visions bright ;— 

Oh! wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our brief span, that we must yield our breath, 
And wrap us in the unfeeling coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight, 

But hush, my soul, and vain regrets, be stilled ; 
Find rest in Him who is the complement 
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Of whatsoe’er transcends our mortal doom, 
Of baffled hope and unfulfilled intent : 

In the clear vision and aspéct of whom 

All longings and all hopes shall be fulfilled. 


The following has a significance equal to its pathos, although not 
expressed in its fifth and sixth lines with its author’s usual clear- 


ness :— 
To Srrvio PELtLIcoO. 


(On reading the story of his imprisonment.) 


Songs of deliverance compassed thee about, 
Long ere thy prison doors were backward flung ; 
When first thy heart to gentle thoughts was strung, 
A song arose in heaven, an angel shout 

For one delivered from the hideous rout, 

Who with defiance and fierce mutual hate 

Do each the other's griefs exasperate. 

Thou, loving, from thy grief hadst taken out 

Its worst—for who is captive or a slave 

But he, who from that dungeon and foul grave, 
His own dark soul, refuses to come forth 

Into the light and liberty above ? 

Or whom may we call wretched on this earth 
Save only him who has left off to love? 


It is unfortunate that the name of the poet addressed in the 
following sonnet is not prefixed to it. It is a noble assertion of the 


many functions assigned to the highest poetry :— 


A counsellor well fitted to advise 

In daily life, and at whose lips no less 

Men may inquire, or nations, when distress 

Of sudden doubtful danger may arise, 

Who, though his head be hidden in the skies, 
Plants his firm foot upon our common earth, 
Dealing with thoughts which everywhere have birth,— 
This is the poet, true of heart and wise: 

No dweller in a baseless world of dream, 

Which is not earth or heaven: his words have past 
Into man’s common thought and week-day phrase ; 
This is the poet, and his verse will last. 

Such was our Shakespeare once, and such doth seem 
One who redeems our later gloomier days. 


Next to religion, patriotism is perhaps the strongest inspirer of 
Archbishop Trench’s poetry. Amid the fairest scenes of southern 
climes he asserts that 


We shall not need in quest of these to roam, 
While sunshine lies upon our English grass, 
And dewdrops glitter on green fields at home. 


And while lamenting all that the traveller has to leave unseen at 


Rome, he still is 


Glad in the hope to tread the soil again 
Of England, where our place of duty lies, 
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It is thus that he greets what he claims as the first sight of 
England :— 


GiBRALTAR. 


England, we love thee better than we know— 
And this I learned, when after wanderings long 
’Mid people of another stock and tongue, 

I heard again thy martial music blow, 

And saw thy gallant children to and fro 

Pace, keeping ward at one of those huge gates, 
Twin giants watching the Herculean Straits. 
When first I came in sight of that brave show, 
It made my very heart within me dance, 

To think that thou thy proud foot should advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea ; 

Joy was it and exultation to behold 

Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazonry, 

A glorious picture by the wind unrolled, 


The poet vindicates thus his love for his country—a country in 
which he sees perpetually united those two sister islands which certain 
‘light-hearted ’ politicians would separate, but on which as on a fixed 
centre rests an empire world-wide, with the prosperity of which that 
of all civilised lands is identified :— 


Peace, Freedom, Happiness, have loved to wait 

On the fair islands, fenced by circling seas ; 

And ever of such favoured spots as these 

Have the wise dreamers dreamed, who would create 
That perfect model of a happy state, 

Which the world never saw. Oceana, 

Utopia such, and Plato’s isle that lay 

‘Westward of Gades and the Great Sea’s gate. 
Dreams are they all, which yet have helped to make 
That underneath fair polities we dwell, 

Though marred in part by envy, faction, hate— 
Dreams which are dear, dear England, for thy sake, 
Who art indeed that sea-girt citadel, 

And nearest image of that perfect state. 


At all the later periods of his life the poems of this Irish poet con- 
tinued to be marked by the same profound love for England, as, for 
instance, those written during the Russian War. 

There are some persons who dislike, or are indifferent to, the 
expression of the patriotic sentiment in poetry, stigmatising it as 
‘ political poetry ’—an cbjection which would have deprived us of 
Milton’s greatest sonnets, and not a few of the chief lyrics in exis- 
tence. Under the name of patriotic poetry of course a good deal of 
stupid sedition has been written, but it has almost always proved to 
be bad as poetry, and not more noxious than an equal quantity of 
incendiary prose would have been. But the true love of country 
differs from the false as much as true religion differs from the follies 
that claim its name; and if it be excommunicated from the realm of 
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poetry the same consequence follows as when religion has been thus 
excommunicated—that is to say, poetry itself is the chief sufferer. 
The religious and the patriotic sentiments are two of the largest, the 
most disinterested, and the most self-sacrificing known to man. 
Both may lie doubtless at the heart of poetry when they do not rise 
to the surface, for the life-blood is not always shown either in the 
flushed cheek or in the wound; but the poetry which purposely 
excludes these sources of inspiration will be tempted to throw itself 
upon inferior ones—on frivolities, on epicurean enjoyments, or on 
sensational incidents hunted up out of odd corners, not found on the 
broad highways of human life. A few remarks on the patriotic may” 
fitly supplement those already made on the religious sentiment in 
its relations with poetry. 

One of the most honourable characteristics of that great outburst 
of English poetry in the nineteenth century is the manifest sincerity 
with which it gave utterance to love of country. It had, though in 
a lesser degree, done so at that earlier outburst of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Shakespeare’s marvellous series of historic plays, from which 
Sir Robert Walpole confessed that he had learned whatever he knew 
of England’s earlier annals, suggest that the famous deathbed speech 
of John of Gaunt was but the expression of that patriotic passion 
which had ever burned in the poet’s heart. Doubtless it was also in 
a large part the love of country which moved Spenser to seek in 
England’s Arthur the hero of his Fairy Queen; but unhappily in 
that age a genuine patriotism—which must ever sympathise tenderly 
with the people, though not with the populace, while it is loyal to 
the sovereign—was half smothered in the idolatry felt, not by courtiers 
only, but by many literary aspirants, for Queen Elizabeth. The 
patriotism of a country that worships despotism, especially a novel 
despotism like that of the Tudors, is a patriotism founded largely on 
national vanity, as we learn from the ‘Grande Nation’ of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s time ; and national vanity is not, like a true love of 
country, an inspirer of high poetry. The patriotic sentiment in 
England had made progress in proportion as a freedom grounded on 
law and in harmony with order had made progress; it had become 
matured during the vicissitudes of a long and perilous war, waged 
not to enslave feebler nations, but to vindicate the freedom of all 
from the aggressions of Buonaparte, the child and embodiment of 
the French Revolution ; and when the righteous cause had triumphed, 
a larger element of patriotism than English literature had ever 
known before manifested itself in that poetry which had accompanied 
the struggle and gained animation from the victory. Scott found 
his best themes in the history of his country ; and it was not in the 
spirit of rancour, but of mutual respect, that the children of lands 
once foes fought again in his verse the fields of Bannockburn and 
Flodden. Burns had written a little earlier, and if his poems are 
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still recited, alike amid the Highlands and the shrewder Lowlands, it 
is because the image of his country is to be found in them. As 
strong a patriotic sentiment broke out in Campbell’s great naval 
odes, and in spite of his Lochiel’s Warning it was one not restricted 
to the northern part of the island. Vordsworth, in his Sonnets dedi- 
cated to Liberty, cheered England on through the ‘vicissitudes of a 
struggle such as she had never known in the days of her Henries and 
Edwards. Coleridge’s Fears in Solitude, exquisitely expressed, When 
invasion was expected, a poet’s solicitude for those sufferings which fall 
on the helpless and the aged, when their prayer is ‘ that their flight 
be not in the winter ;’ while in his Ode to the Departing Year, 
amid passages of admiring love, he mingled as fearless denunciations 
of his country’s sins, especially in connection with the slave trade-— 

But chief by Afric’s wrongs, 

Strange, horrible, and foul. 


In two of Southey’s lyrical poems his genius rose, under the 
stimulus of patriotic emotion, to a height never by him reached 
elsewhere. One of these is his Ode written during the Negotiations 
with Buonaparte in January 1814— 


Who counsels peace at this momentous hour. 


And the other is his Funeral Song for the Princess Charlotte. In 
the latter, the poet follows the funeral procession while it advances 
along St. George’s Chapel; and the old tombs, as he passes them, 
bleed again with sad memories of the chief passages in English 
history from the Wars of the Roses to the war with Napoleon. 
Among the greater poets of modern times Byron and Goethe seem 
to have been those the least marked by strong love of country, per- 
haps because among those most self-engrossed. Several of Browning’s 
poems are vigorous illustrations of English history. Keats had love 
to spare besides that which spent itself on Greek mythology; among 
his aspirations here is one: 


In the long vista of the years to come, 
Let me not see my country’s glory fade. 


Tennyson, while the most ideal and imaginative of our living poets, 
has also in numberless ways proved himself pre-eminently a national 
one. He has written a great cycle of ‘Idyls’ on England’s mythic 
king; and many more illustrating with matchless skill the modern 
life of England not only among the poor, but also in that higher 
class, which, from the degree in which it is coloured by convention- 
alities, admits least easily of poetic delineation. He has recorded 
countless incidents of English life, legendary or historical, from 
Cophetua and Godiva to The Revenge and The Defence of 
Iucknow. He has added three to the roll of English historical 
plays. He has vividly illustrated many of those modes of thought, 
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feeling, and action which characterise modern England, and not a 
few of her social conditions, alike in their good and in their evil. 
He has sung the cottage, the manor-house, the throne 


Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea. 


He has flattered no class prejudices, aristocratic or democratic; and 
he has asserted the true principles of national greatness and stability 
in those two majestic poems, ‘You ask me why, though ill at 
ease, and ‘Of old sat Freedom on the heights,’ on reading which 
a statesman,* who was also ardently attached to letters and widely 
acquainted with them, exclaimed, ‘They are as stately as those two. 
temples which stand side by side on that plain near Pestum !’ 

In ancient times no less the true poets loved their country. 

The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, 


when the villagers gathered round him as he chaunted his rhapsodies 
on the sea-shore, embraced the whole race of Greece, whether on the 
mainland, her islands, or her colonial dependencies, in a common 
affection. We cannot doubt that in his imagination he saw the 
eyes of the listeners flash as they heard the deeds of their fathers 
recited, and that he received from their ready sympathy no small 
portion of his own inspiration. Virgil sang the Trojan hero to 
whom Rome owed her existence. Horace, though his themes were 
sometimes below him, yet in the most impassioned and pathetic of 
his odes gave expression to the despair with which in his youth he 
had bewailed the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, and the destruction 
of the Roman republic; and in his later life he dedicated his most 
important lyrics to the enforcement of those solid ethical principles 
through which alone the empire could become great ; while he fear- 
lessly reproved his fellow-countrymen for their luxury, their factious- 
ness, and their neglect of the household ties. The great poets 
of Italy and Spain, like Schiller and other poets in modern Germany, 
were each of them devoted to his native land—her greatness in the 
past, and her freedom and peace in the present. 

In this fellowship of patriotism and poetry there is nothing extra- 
ordinary. Patriotism, while a moral, is also largely an imaginative 
passion. If it is to bring forth worthy fruit it must become more 
than this, wedding itself with reason and walking in the ways of 
duty ; but without imagination a man can hardly even take in the 
idea of country and of nation. He has no difficulty in appreciating the 
claims of a clan, which is but a family expanded, or of sympathising 
with a class whose well-being is identified with his own; but the 
idea of a nation is a vaster thing than these, and he who grasps it 
has to blend in a single conception countless thoughts and associa- 
tions that come to him from remote tracts and distant periods. A 


5 The late Lord Monteagle. 
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nation is a unity which includes a vast plurality, many members with 
diverse functions, and yet a common life and common interest. It 
comprises whole races which in early days strove against each 
other on many a battlefield, yet whose remoter descendants were 
destined, through geographical or other necessities, to become amal- 
gamated. Looking back on history the thoughtful patriot discerns 
not merely its accidental confusions, but under them a latent mean- 
ing and a providential purpose. Petty resentments then give place 
to a sounder love of country, and the lesson of history is peace. 
How otherwise could a common country exist for the children of 
Provence and of Brittany, or for those of Austria and Hungary? 
The true patriot remembers the past and its wrongs, where wrongs 
have existed, to learn the lesson they bequeath and pay a reverent 
tribute to the suffering heroism of ancient days, not to forge bolts 
of vengeance when there is no longer a head upon which they can 
justly fall. True patriotic love is not a vindictive passion, it is a 
magnanimous one ; it is not a vainglorious assumption that a single 
nation has absorbed all the virtues and that all other nations consist 
of ‘barbarians’ as the Greeks, or of ‘ hostes’ as the Romans, called 
them. It is not an aggressive impulse ; on the contrary, the aspira- 
tion of the patriot is that his country should be justly looked up toas 
the teacher and sustainer of virtuous civilisation in all lands. Patriot- 
ism is not a blind affection ; it sees clearly the faults of the country 
loved, and cares little for its praise and much for the fulfilment of its 
highest vocation. It is not self-love dilated, but the extinction of self- 
love in an affection the largest known to man, except that inspired by 
religion. The love of country blends the loyal devotedness of filial love 
with the discrimination, often painful, of love parental ; and yet that 
love, far from obliterating, quickens in him who feels it the love 
which he owes to his neighbour, and the reverence due to total 
humanity. There is a mystery in all affections which rise above 
vulgar instincts; it is thus with the love of country—a love unin- 
telligible to many who claim its exclusive possession. The patriot 
sees in her more than can be seen by those who are without ; and yet 
he remembers that there remains in her much that cannot meet his 
eye ; for it is part of the greatness of a nation that, though her fields 
and cities are visible things, her highest greatness and most sacred 
claims lie beyond these, and belong in part, like whatever includes a 
spiritual element, to the sphere of ‘ things not seen.’ Towards such 
an insight, as regards nation and country, the imagination, like man’s 
other faculties, contributes its part, thus elevating patriotism, which 
sinks otherwise, like other blind affections, to the low level of un- 
reasonable and illicit passions, and passes thence on to extinction. 
It is therefore not surprising that the old Greek who knew every- 
thing should have noted in the ‘ Poet of a Nation’ the patriot as well 
as the seer, and in both capacities ‘a counsellor well fitted to 
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advise.’ If that Greek had lived later, and become a believer, he 
would have remained a patriot. He would have said, ‘A nation 
comes next in dignity to the Christian Church; and it was in some 
sort a type of her.’ 

To return to Archbishop Trench. His secular poems are drawn 
from very various sources. 

At the close of the second volume we find a series entitled 
‘Elegiac Poems,’ replete with a deep pathos; and elsewhere are 
numerous pieces based on the human affections and social ties. 
Some of the best are a combination of natural description and of 
reflection. . . . As happy specimens of this class we may name ‘ An 
Evening in France’® and ‘The Descent of the Rhone.’’ Other 
poems combine occurrences with meditations, as for instance ‘ An 
Incident Versified ’* and ‘On an Early Death.’® Some embody old 
legends of many countries, such as ‘ A Legend of Alhambra,’ !° ¢ Sais,’ "! 
‘ Sabbation,’ a Jewish legend, !* ‘The Oil of Mercy,’ !* ‘The Tree of 
Life,’ 4 ‘ Timoleon,’ » ‘ Alexander at the Gates of Paradise, a Legend 
from the Talmud,’ ' ‘ The Breaker of Idols.’'7 We have tales from 
the Persian and ballads of Haroun Al Raschid, and many besides, in- 
cluding ‘ Genoveva ’ and ‘ The Steadfast Prince.’ Here is a specimen 
of a style different from that in which he commonly wrote. It is 
extracted from a poem entitled an ‘ Ode to Sleep’ :— 


I cannot follow thy departing track, 
Nor tell in what far meadows, gentle Sleep, 
Thou art delaying. I would win thee back, 
Were mine some drowsy potion, or dull spell, 
Or charméd girdle, mighty to compel 
Thy heavy grace , for I have heard it said, 
Thou art no flatterer, that dost only keep 
In kingly haunts, leaving unvisited 
The poor man’s lowlier shed ; 
And when the day is joyless, and its task 
Unprofitable, I were fain to ask, 
Why thou wilt give it such an ample space, 
Why thou wilt leave us such a weary scope 
For memory, and for that which men call hope. 
Nor wind in one embrace 
Sad eve and night forlorn 
And undelightful morn, 

. : : . : ’ 
And therefore am I seeking to entwine 
A coronal of poppies for my head, 
Or wreathe it with a wreath engarlanded 
By Lethe’s slumberous waters. Oh! that mine 
Were some dim chamber turning to the north, 





—_— 
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With latticed casement bedded deep in leaves, 
That opening with sweet murmur might look forth 
On quiet fields from broad o’erhanging eaves ; 
And ever when the Spring her garland weaves, 
Were darkened with encroaching ivy-trail 

And jaggéd vine-leaves’ shade ; 

And all its pavement starred with blossoms pale 
Of jasmine, when the wind’s least stir was made ; 
Where the sunbeam was verdurous-cool, before 
It wound into that quiet nook, to paint 

With interspace of light and colour faint 

That tessellated floor. 


This is a youthful poem, and, with a few others like it, shows how 
easily the author might have succeeded in a style more popular if 
the ‘ Muse Severiores ’ had not drawn him by preference to the poetry 
of graver thoughts. Later he was by necessity much drawn away 
from poetry by his official duties, and also by the composition of his 
numerous prose works, as Southey was drawn away from poetry by 
his historical works and Coleridge by metaphysics, before either had 
more than indicated what he might otherwise have accomplished. 
Mere drudgery is a less formidable competitor with poetry than 
higher things ; a clerkship in a bank is unseductive to genius; but 
theology, history, and philosophy have sufficient kinship with poetry 
to provide another investment for the faculty and another satisfaction 
for the craving. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


II. 


In continuing our notice of the Lives of American Statesmen, as we 
pass from the revolutionary period to the period which succeeds, let 
us guard ourselves against any false inference from what has been 
said concerning the cause of the Revolution and the character of 
those who played a part in it. The separation of the colonies from 
the mother country was inevitable, and, since by their united arms 
French rivalry on this continent had been extinguished, the hour for 
parting had come, as a few clear-sighted men in England began to 
perceive. What we deplore is not the separation but the rupture, 
which, in spite of all revolutionary dithyrambics, we maintain to have 
been a miserable affair on both sides. To annul its evil consequences, 
if possible, and get back to the footing of a family partition of the 
Anglo-Saxon Empire between the two branches of the race, should 
be, we submit, the aim of British statesmanship in dealing with 
American questions, including that concerning the fisheries which 
has just been debated by the representatives of the two countries at 
Washington. 

Madison, a somewhat feeble though respectable and scholarly 
person, with an Addisonian style, had contributed to the Federalist, 
but was afterwards drawn, apparently by his ambition, to the demo- 
craticside. Heshared with Jefferson the honour of instituting religious 
equality by the disestablishment of the Church of England in 
Virginia. Jefferson hated the clergy, whom he accused of fanaticism, 


1 American Statesmen: a Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political 
History of the United States. Edited by John T. Morse, jun. (Boston, U.S. : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) :— 

John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, | Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
jun. Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 

Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot | James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
Lodge. John Adams. By John T. Morse, jun. 

John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. | John Marshall. By A. B. Magruder. 

Andrew Jackson. By Professor W. G. | Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Sumner. Thomas H. Benton. By Theodore Roose- 

John Randolph. By Henry Adams. velt. 

James Monroe. By Pres. Daniel C.Gilman. | Henry Clay. By Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse,jun. | Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
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while they accused him of scepticism. Perhaps they might have 
added that the fanaticism which, to give effect to a political theory, 
was ready to reduce the human race to a single pair differed not so 
much in intensity as in direction from that of the fiercest of clerical 
bigots. The chief event in Madison’s life, however, belongs to a later 
period. He it was who, against his own judgment and conscience, 
as seems to be generally admitted, allowed himself to be drawn by 
the ever fatal bait of re-election to the Presidency, and thrust by the 
‘ young war party’ into renewing the disastrous quarrel of our race 
by declaring war against England. Nobody defends the Orders in 
Council; but Randolph told the truth when he said that the 
American trade was not a regular and honest trade, but a trade 
covering a belligerent’s goods. It crippled the only arm which 
England had wherewith to defend her own life and the independence 
of all nations. The French navy, released from the necessity of con- 
voying its own commerce, was set free for the invasion of England. 
Impressment, abused as it was by the folly and violence of subordi- 
nates, was also a very crying grievance; yet the conscription by 
which the British navy was then manned differed rather in the bar- 
barous obsoleteness of the form than in substance from the conscription 
by which European armies and fleets are filled now, and American 
vessels did unquestionably harbour fugitives from conscription and 
deserters. The treaty framed by Pinckney and Monroe would have 
reduced the grievance to at least tolerable dimensions, but it was 
rejected by Jefferson, who, though, like Robespierre, averse to war, 
like Robespierre was always fomenting the passions from which war 
was sure to spring. The Orders in Council having been abandoned 
when the sword was drawn, impressment remained the only cause of 
quarrel, and about this in the negotiations for peace not a word was 
said by the American commissioners. A more futile war, at all events, 
was never made. New England protested throughout. The war 
was made by Southern violence and backwoods recklessness, aided in 
no small degree, as the Massachusetts Legislature averred, by the 
malignant influence of foreign revolutionary adventurers, such as 
Emmett and Gales, who had crept behind the American press and, 
like the Irish at the present day, were using the American Republic 
as the engine of an alien enmity. The conquest of Canada, which 
the war party deemed certain, was also a strong inducement. Another 
motive, as one of the writers in this series of Lives frankly admits, 
was the desire of sharing the triumph of Napoleon, who it was con- 
fidently believed would come out victorious from the struggle and 
enslave the nations—a singular aspiration, it must be owned, for a 
republic which was to be the Morning Star of Liberty. There can 
be little doubt that, had Bonaparte remained master of Europe, 
he would have extended his conquests to the other hemisphere, 
from which he had unwillingly retired only when the retention of 
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Louisiana became impossible. England, in fact, in 1812 fought against 
America for American independence as well as for the independence 
of Europe. France, both under the Directory and under the Empire, 
had injured America far more grievously and insulted her far more 
grossly than England: she had confiscated American vessels and 
cargoes without number; she had kept American citizens in captivity ; 
she had burned American ships at sea, that they might not be re- 
captured and liberated by the British. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, in its address to the people, said— 


Without pretending to compare and adjust the respective injuries received 
from the two nations, it cannot be disguised that in some instances our nation has” 
received from Great Britain compensation, in others offers of atonement, and in 
all the Janguage of conciliation and respect ; while from France our immense losses 
are without retribution, and our remonstrances are neglected with contemptuous 
silence or answered with aggravating insult, 


As Hildreth, that Abdiel of truthfulness among the American 
historians of the past, says, wrong at the hands of France was received 
as an over-fond lover receives the outrages of a termagant mistress. 
Yet it is admitted in these pages that the sole object of France in 
aiding American revolt was to take vengeance on England for having 
by her victorious arms delivered her colonists from French rivalry 
and enmity on their own continent. The war on the part of the 
Americans was largely a war of hatred against England ; and of that 
hatred England might be partly proud, since it was the antipathy 
felt by the Jacobin for the only Power which still, however imper- 
fectly, upheld the cause of rational and genuine freedom. 

One American historian after another dwells upon the temper 
shown by Great Britain in all these transactions, as if that in itself 
had been a cause of war. Mr. Morse talks of that ‘ peculiar inso- 
lence which Englishmen have carried to a point unknown in any 
other age or among any other people.’ Once more we must ask him 
whether he thinks it likely that in the division of a race all the inso- 
leace would fall to one side, and all the modesty, amiability, and 
courtesy to the other. Would that all the British statesmen of those 
days could have acted in the spirit of Shelburne and Pitt, who wished, 
as it appears, to heal the wound and establish between the two 
branches of the race some relation better than total estrangement! 
But it was natural that England should be sore, and the Loyalists, 
whom the cruel and senseless vengeance of the victor had driven 
into exile, helped by their presence to keep up the ill-feeling. Yet 
George the Third welcomed the first American ambassador in 
language so magnanimous and generous that Mr. Morse, in his Life 
of John Adams, refrains from recounting it, giving only that part 
of the King’s address which left him open to a republican snub. 
Hildreth has recorded the fact that the flags of a British fleet were 
half-masted at the death of Washington, On the other hand, a 
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torrent of the foulest and most irritating abuse had always been 
poured by the democratic party in America upon ‘the harlot 
England,’ as Jefferson called her, not for what she did but for being 
what she was. When the quarrel was brewing the Democratic party 
at New York, as Hildreth tells us, having dug up some bones from 
the old graveyard of a hospital, paraded them through the streets 
as the sacred relics of 11,500 martyrs who had perished in British 
prison ships. And it was into the arms of this Democratic party, 
or at least of its historical representative, headed, as of yore, by the 
fire-eating slave-owners of the South, that a large English party was 
duped into throwing itself at the time of the Civil War! 

John Quincy Adams was a thorough chip of the old block. 
Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that John Adams was 
a block of the young chip. For Nature, together with an equal 
measure of patriotism, integrity, and working power, had bestowed 
upon the son an increased measure of the egotism, irascibility, 
censoriousness, and stiffneckedness of the sire. To break up a party 
is perhaps not the worst of political misdeeds, but it was the work to 
which John Quincy Adams was predestined and which he effectually 
performed. Of conscientious industry in the public service he was 
a paragon. As President, at the age of sixty, he rose at four or five, 
lighted his own fire, and began his work. In truth if he was beset 
through the day as a President is now by visitors and office-seekers, 
he must have worked before sunrise or not at all. Perhaps the worst 
thing which he did, both in itself and in its consequences, was his 
defence of the international outrages of Jackson, and here he was 
misled by nothing more discreditable than wrong-headed patriotism. 
_ There seems to have been a general and well-founded mistrust of his 
judgment; it is hardly possible, in fact, that an intense egotist 
should see very straight or very clearly. The memorable part of 
Quincy Adams’s career, however, begins, as Mr. Blaine, in Twenty 
Years of Congress, remarks, when his term as President was over, 
and when, being sixty-five years old, he might seem to have run his 
course. He, who while he held the highest place had been second- 
rate, and had not very eminently distinguished himself as a member 
of the Senate, having descended in his old age to the House of 
Representatives, was for seventeen years the most respectable figure 
there. Nothing recorded in this series of Lives is more heroic than 
the long battle which Quincy Adams fought, almost single-handed, 
for the right of petition in connection with the question of slavery. 
Day after day and year after year the grey-haired man stood up with 
indomitable fortitude against the rage, the invectives, and the insults 
of the Southern chivalry. It was a pleasant little incident when he 
rose to present a petition signed by slaves, and, having of course 
brought on a tornado by the announcement, took advantage of the 
first lull in the storm to expiain that the petition was not against but 
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in favour of slavery. His heroism is enhanced by his freedom from 
fanaticism, as well as by the fact that Absolutism had not then be- 
come the cause of a powerful party. Most remarkable is the distinct- 
ness with which he foresaw, so early as 1826, that a tragic drama was 
opening, that the conflict between freedom and slavery was irre- 
pressible, and the end of it must be an attempt to dissolve the 
Union. 

James Monroe in his early days as ambassador to France had the 
misfortune to figure in a diplomatic carmagnole, which marks the 
culmination of American belief that a political and social millennium . 
was being inagurated in a Bedlam turned into a slaughter-house. 
He had also the misfortune to figure in a very vile cabal against the 
character of Hamilton. He afterwards achieved renown of a better 
kind as the reputed author of the diplomatic doctrine which bears 
his name. His title to authorship—at least to original or exclusive 
authorship—has been contested ; and some are disposed to transfer 
the patent of invention to Canning, in virtue of the principles 
laid down by him as the basis of his intervention in favour of the 
South American republics and his somewhat bombastic as well as ill- 
fated proclamation that he had called the New, World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old. President Gilman, in his Life of 
Monroe, has carefully collected the materials for a judgment on this 
point. The situation of America, severed by the Atlantic from the Old 
World, when combined with the peculiarity of its institutions, could 
not fail to suggest to American statesmen a foreign policy, the rule 
of which should be neither to interfere with Europe nor allow Europe 
to interfere with America. Such, in fact had been the principle of 
foreign policy on which Washington and Hamilton acted, and which 
was embodied in their diplomatic deliverances, and in the diplomatic 
deliverances of those who followed in their footsteps. In this sense 
there was Monroe doctrine before Monroe. Still nothing can be 
more certain than that Webster in his speech on the Panama mission 
treats Monroe’s declaration as a manifesto of the highest importance. 
He describes it as having been received not only with approbation 
but with enthusiasm, and as having sent a glow of exultation through 
all American bosoms. Monroe spoke deliberately and with the con- 
currence of his Cabinet. The declaration is contained in a passage 
of his Presidential message for 1823, and was occasioned by the 
apprehension of interference on the part of the Holy Alliance with 
the newly established independence of the South American republics. 
The passage is as follows :— 


The political system of the allied Powers is essentially different in this respect 
[interference with the affairs of other nations] from that of America, This dif- 
ference proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments. And 
to the defence of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood 
and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of our most enlightened citizens, 
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and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is de- 
voted. We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those Powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend this system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European Power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere; but with the 
Governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknow- 
ledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European Power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. F 


It seems not to have been noticed that, besides the principle of 
non-interference on the part of Europe with American communities, 
Monroe by implication here enunciates another principle scarcely 
less important—that interference with any American community is 
an offence against the United States, or, in other words, that the 
United States are the tutelary Power of the whole continent. Both 
principles were practically illustrated in the notice which was served 
by Mr. Seward on the Emperor of the French to quit Mexico, and 
with which the Emperor deemed it expedient to comply. It must 
be owned that the Government of the United States has faithfully 
abstained, on its part, from republican propagandism. It has made 
no attempt to subvert monarchy in Brazil or Canada, but, on the 
contrary, has treated with perfect amity and courtesy both the 
Brazilian Emperor and the Canadian Viceroy. In the case of 
Canada the forbearance is the more notable, since there have been 
constant indications of a desire on the part of English Tories to 
make the colony the instrument for wresting a portion of the New 
World from democracy by introducing Old English sentiments and 
institutions. Perhaps it may be said that there was little temptation 
to interfere with an attempt so manifestly doomed to failure. The 
recent resolutions of American legislatures in favour of Irish rebellion 
have, it is true, been most impertinent and offensive, as well as 
obviously inspired by a very despicable motive; but they have 
had their counterparts in the resolutions of Canadian legislatures, 
and they have not been, nor will they be, allowed to influence the 
conduct of the American Government towards Great Britain. 

In another part of the same Message, Monroe, in dealing with 
the claims of Russia on the north-west coast, lays down the cognate 
principle that ‘the American continents, by the free and independ- 
ent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation by any 
European Powers.’ In this he says ‘ the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved,’ thus again virtually affirming that both 
the American continents are under the protection of the United 
States. It is not easy to see why there should be anything more 
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objectionable in this than in the tutelary and regulative authority 
exercised over Europe by the conclave of great Powers. 

The Life of Benton, by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, a highly distin- 
guished and rising politician of New York, is about the only volume 
of this series in which we still see something of the eagle with wings 
outspread, grasping the thunderbolt in his talons and screaming 
defiance to the universe. Its moral sentiment is eminently robust, 
and it is pervaded by a strong flavour of high aggressive nationality. 
It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Roosevelt does not mistake 
his road in inciting to territorial extension. The narrow spirit of 
nationality will probably be lost when the domain of the Republic 
shall embrace a whole continent, with variations of physical circum- 
stance which can hardly fail to produce corresponding varieties of 
local character, and without any rival in sight or any possibility of 
quarrel unless the States take to falling out among themselves. 
There may be those who will find Mr. Roosevelt’s patriotism a little 
dogmatic as well as full-bodied. That Abraham Lincoln was the 
greatest not only of Americans, but of all the men of this century, 
that Grant was the equal and Lee the superior of Marlborough and 
Wellington, and that the victories of American pioneers over the 
Indians were more important than the battles which have decided 
the fate of Europe, are propositions which, when well considered, 
may commend themselves to our belief, but ought rather to be 
submitted for consideration than imperiously thrust upon us. The 
Life of Benton, however, is very instructive as well as very lively. 
Benton represented a new and what was destined to become the 
most powerful element in American politics. So far power had been 
divided between the ex-Puritan traders of the North-Eastern States 
and the tyrannicide slave-owners of the South ; but in the person of 
Benton, a Missourian, appeared upon the scene the mighty West, 
with its pioneer force of character, its originality untamed by culture, 
and the public morality of the backwoods. Benton, indeed, possessed 
an unusual share of learning, the light of which he did not hide 
under a bushel; but it was backwoods learning, the manifest fruit 
of self-education. Though very fond of using the phrase ‘ Demos 
krateo’ as the symbol of his political creed, it may be doubted whether 
he could have parsed the words. Nor was his erudition strictly con- 
trolled by taste ; an invective against the Salt Tax, of which he was 
the deadly enemy, concluded with a denunciation of the tax as not 
only unjust but impious, since the Scripture says that Christians 
are the salt of the earth. Benton, as Mr. Roosevelt paints him, was 
a thoroughly strong, solid, hard-working man, the prince of political 
‘wheel-horses,’ and about as honest and faithful a servant of the 
State as it is possible for a professional politician and demagogue to 
be. He unfortunately was a Jacksonian, abetted Jackson in the 
attack upon the Bank, and—what was perhaps even a more patent 
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outrage—in forcing the Expunging Resolution on the Senate. Nor 
can he be held innocent of the general misconduct of Jackson’s 
Government or of the lasting mischief which it wrought. But with 
sagacity, courage, and a truly conscientious industry in mastering 
all public questions he seems to have combined a native desire to 
do right, and, when not under extreme party pressure, to have done 
it. Even under extreme pressure from his local party he at the end 
of his life set himself resolutely against the aggression of the Slave 
Power, and sacrificed to his patriotism the seat in the Senate which 
he had held for thirty years. He was one of the group of politicians. 
who, while they wished to respect what they thought the constitu- 
tional right of slavery, cared much less for slavery than for the 
Union. They hoped bya fair and judicious policy to preserve an 
‘equilibrium,’ and would perhaps have done it if an equilibrium 
between fire and gunpowder could have been preserved. 

Henry Clay was the great man of the Whig party, that somewhat 
nebulous entity which floated in the interval between the end of the 
struggle of Federalism against anti-Federalism and the beginning of 
the struggle of slavery against freedom. The Whigs inherited from 
the Federalists a disposition to construe the Constitution liberally 
in the interest of the Federal Government and a Conservative dis- 
like of democratic violence. But their leading idea, as embodied in 
Clay, was nationality. Clay worshipped the greatness of the American 
Union. Patriotism was the watchword of the Whig, and he deemed 
protectionism a part of the creed of patriots. Clay always styled it 
the American policy. Towards slavery the attitude of the Whigs was 
that of men who regarded it as a nuisance and wished to prevent its 
extension, but were ready to compromise with it in order to keep it 
quiet and prevent it from breaking up the adored Union. They 
were misled by the belief that a Union of any better kind than that 
of two dogs fastened together by their collars could exist between two 
systems of society radically antagonistic to each other. Clay, a 
citizen of Kentucky, a half-slave State, and himself a mitigated 
slave-owner, was just the man to be the organ of a middle policy, and 
on all occasions—in the Missouri dispute, in the tariff dispute with 
Scuth Carolina, in the Texan and in the New American dispute—he 
comes forward as the angel of ironical compromise, with the fallacious 
olive branch in his hand. Sympathy he deserves in unstinted 
measure, but the doom of his policy was fixed. His great gift as a 
political leader was what is now styled‘ magnetism.’ Of this he was 
perhaps the first great example. His power of winning hearts seems 
to have been extraordinary. In the rough and roistering life of 
Kentucky, with its bar-rooms and its hunting shirts, which is painted 
in the opening of Mr. Carl Schurz’s admirable biography, it was 
easy to acquire the habit of good-fellowship, which in Clay was un- 
fortunately accompanied by a taste for gambling, as in that carnival 
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of scandal the Presidential elec..on his adversaries did not fail to 
make known. It is wonderful, not only in the case of Clay, but in 
that of Abraham Lincoln and the other Western statesmen, that 
from a school so rude should come forth a speaker without serious 
faults of taste and a statesman with perfectly senatorial manners. In 
England a man who has risen from the ranks is seldom free from 
stronger traces of his origin. Clay, however, was not, like Webster, 
well educated for statesmanship. He had little political science, 
‘and when he refers to history he is superficial and unsound. The 
magic of his eloquence must have lain in the frankness, dash, and 
fervour of the delivery, combined with the influence of a winning 
face and a very fine voice. His speeches are hardly readable, nor 
would it be easy to quote from them a memorable word. Perhaps his 
counterpart might be found without much difficulty in the British 
Parliament. That Clay as an orator did produce an extraordinary 
effect, however, is certain. One of his detractors growled that no 
man could bring more people together to hear him or fewer to vote 
for him. Clay could bring a good many people to vote for him as 
well as to hear him; yet it is true that great speakers are sometimes 
led to overrate their political power by taking mere applause of their 
oratory for attachment to their opinions. We do not criticise the 
sentiments of a prima donna’s song. Clay’s ascendency, however, 
was maintained in a Senate which contained Webster, Calhoun, and 
Benton, and was, as in truth the American Senate still is, first in 
average intelligence among all the political assemblies in the world. 
His knowledge of economical subjects was as loose as his other 
knowledge, and was insufficient to check his patriotic hallucinations 
on the subject of protection. He of course, like other protectionist 
legislators, meant to keep protection within bounds, and experience 
had not taught him, any more than it had taught Hamilton, the in 

herent tendencies of protected interests or the power of their lobby. 
He had not seen an enormous sum beyond the necessities of Govern 

ment yearly taken from the people for the purpose of keeping up the 
tariff; nor had he seen the embarrassing surplus baled out by ex- 
penditure which almost casts into the shade the prodigalities ot 
monarchical finance. He did, however, witness that scramble of 
selfish interests which embodied itself in the ‘ Tariff of Abominations.’ 
He seems to have been awake to the fact that a vast population of 
factory hands, such as that under whose influence the greatness 
of England is now sinking, was not a boon to any country. It was, 
at all events, not his intention to make manufactures predominant : 
it was the farm that he loved, and a farmer living on the produce of 
his own fields and clad in homespun was his model for a nation. In 
that false vision of a glorious group of South American republics, the 
partners of his own republic in democratic progress, which prompted 
his enthusiastic advocacy of the Panama mission, he was misled by 
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ignorance of history and of the political philosophy which history 
teaches, while a larger and sounder culture enabled Quincy Adams 
truly to forecast the result. Like Webster, Clay did good service 
by a brave defence of the constitutional liberty and purity of 
government against Jackson. His career, in spite of his early share 
in the pernicious doings of the ‘ Young War Party,’ the inherent 
hopelessness of his compromise policy, and his protectionist aberra- 
tions, would have been bright enough had he not been stricken 
with ‘the Presidential fever,’ which attacked him so severely that 
after a disappointment he lost all self-command, stamped about the 
room in a transport of rage, and raved in the most unseemly 
language against the friends to whose lack of enthusiasm he supposed 
that the failure had been due. He vowed that he would rather be 
in the right than be President. Such, it need not be doubted, was 
the sincere desire of his calm and moral hour. In his youth he had 
spoken strongly and, considering that he was a Kentuckian, most 
bravely against slavery. It now appeared to him right to make a 
speech in which he in effect recognised it as a permanent necessity, 
and in terms which amounted to a positive renunciation of moral 
principle. But in losing his hold on morality and his simplicity of 
aim he also lost his presence of mind, and in trying to hedge upon 
the annexation of Texas he wrote under a nervous impulse a letter 
which proved his ruin. His soul might well be filled with bitterness 
when by a narrow majority the foremost man on the political scene 
was set aside and the arch-obscurity James K. Polk became 
President of the United States. If sympathy could comfort Clay 
he had it in overflowing measure; a wail of anguish, not only 
political but personal, went up from the Whig party, and tradition, 
we believe, says that one devotee died of grief. The Presidential 
fever was incurable and Clay to the end of his public life was still in 
quest of the Unholy Grail. 

The balance was turned against Clay in the decisive State of New 
York by the political wing of the Abolitionists, which withdrew votes 
from him by putting up a candidate of its own in the person of 
Birney, who had proved his sincere devotion to the cause by emanci- 
pating his own slaves. Party execrated the Abolitionists at the time 
and continues to berate them now. They unquestionably did wrong 
if, having anything to hope from Clay and his friends, they allowed 
themselves, merely because he would not go their length, to be 
accessories to his defeat and the election of the slave-owners’ candi- 
date. But the question is whether they had anything to hope from 
Clay or from his friends when he had uttered these words :— 


Iam no friend of slavery. The Searcher of all hearts knows that every pulsa- 
tion of mine beats high and strong in the cause of civil liberty. Wherever it is 
safe and practicable I desire to see every portion of the human family in the en- 
joyment of it, But I prefer the liberty of my own race to that of any other race. 
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The liberty of the descendants of Africa in the United States is incompatible with 
the liberty and safety of the European descendants. Their slavery forms an ex- 
ception—ani exception resulting from a stern and inexorable necessity—to the 
general liberty of the United States. We did not originate nor are we responsible 
for this necessity. Their liberty, it were possible, could only be established by 
violating the incontestable powers of the States and subverting the Union; and 
beneath the ruins of the Union would be buried sooner or later the liberty of both 
races. 


This surely was all that a slave-owner could practically desire. 
Calhoun, as the representative of slavery, when he had heard the 
words, rose and on the spot signed the bond for Clay’s soul. Those 
who upbraid the Abolitionists for not having kept within the party’ 
lines and entrusted their cause to the politicians are bound to re- 
member that as soon as the slave-owner had recourse to his last 
appeal, by putting into execution the threat of secession, the poli- 
ticians fell on their knees and offered slavery fresh securities—offered 
in effect to make it an integral part of the Constitution if the South 
would only return to the Union. Bolters must always be odious 
to Machinists; bolters are odious to Mr. Schnadhorst, and it is 
natural that Mr. Schnadhorst and his compeers should hold that 
there is no political salvation out of the Machine. 

The solid vote of the slave-owners was cast for Polk, and the line 
between the two political camps of the future was thus distinctly 
drawn. But Polk also received the solid vote of the Irish, who were 
now becoming numerous, and, notwithstanding the honourable pro- 
tests of O’Connell and Father Mathew, joined as one man the party of 
slavery, which gave them the enjoyment of social trade over the 
negro and was at the same time the party of license. The Southern 
slave-owners, their plutocratic allies at the North, and the low 
populace of the Northern cities made up the democratic party which 
from this time governed the United States in the interest of slavery 
till the conscience and self-respect of the better part of the com- 
munity could endure its domination no more. Of the excesses 
imputed to American republicanism the worst, including the degra- 
dation of the judiciary, were really the work of an oligarchy, com- 
bined with the populace of the Northern cities, to which the oligarchy 
in return for its votes gave up the North as political plunder. There 
was a spasm of reaction against foreign and especially against Irish 
influence in the form of the Know-nothing movement, which, however, 
being without leaders of mark and running into extravagance, soon 
collapsed, though in the shape of a movement for the restriction of 
immigration it shows signs of revival at the present day. 

Torn from the root of her intellectual life, America could not be 
expected in her early days to have much of a literature, and the 
contempt once lavished on her efforts was at least as undeserved as 
the partly diplomatic admiration which is lavished on some of them 
now. There was no leisure class and no great demand for elegant 
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reading; but there was a demand for oratory, both political and 
forensic, and of oratory, both political and forensic, the supply 
equalled the demand. Of political oratory the influence increased 
as the country grew more democratic and as ability to move the 
masses became more valuable as the passport to power. The states- 
men of the Revolution led more than their successors with the brain 
and less with the tongue. Patrick Henry was an orator with a 
vengeance ; but Hamilton’s eloquence, though it seems to have been 
great, was not so much popular as senatorial and forensic. Jeffer- 
son, the great democratic leader, could not speak at all. ‘Stump 
oratory had at that time held a secondary place.’ We have now 
reached the era in which its ascendency draws near. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
[ To be concluded. | 





FREE GREECE. 


AFTER Xerxes had reduced the whole of the Acropolis by fire and sword 
to a heap of ruins, the ancient Athenians relate that their goddess’s 
celebrated olive tree, of which no vestige could be traced, sprang up 
again in one night to the height of a foot from the ground. This is 
perhaps not a bad simile for the progress of Greece since the War 
of Independence. From a depopulated country which had been 
abandoned for centuries to internecine wars and invasions, she has 
developed a peaceable, industrious people, and risen from a period 
of slavery and brigandage to freedom and independence. The 
centenary of Byron which has been celebrated this spring may 
induce people otherwise indifferent to read again some of the 
poems which his admirers have brought more prominently forward ; 
perhaps also they may have glanced carelessly through an epitome 
of his life, and given a passing thought to one of his noblest enthu- 
siasms, the Freedom and Regeneration of Greece. His descriptions 
of the scenery seem inspired by the severe simplicity and grace which 
characterise ancient Greek statues, and none can fail to sympathise 
with the desire that the descendants of that race who have covered the 
hills and plains of their country with almost everlasting monuments 
should once again rise on the wheel of fortune, and once more occupy 
a worthy place among the nations of the West. It will strike the 
enthusiast or student of ancient Greek art and culture as a profana- 
tion to make a few prosaic remarks upon the recent commercial ad- 
vancement and material well-being of the modern Greek, and there 
are certain generally accepted conclusions on these matters which 
he may not care to reconsider. As, however, the smallest drop of 
moisture contained in the air assists and is absorbed into the growth 
of a plant, so the careless words of the most ephemeral magazine 
article by a dilettante traveller may stimulate to other and more 
minute investigations of the actual conditions of to-day. 

The name of Greek is applied in Turkey, Egypt, and Asia Minor 
chiefly to a merchant class of doubtful origin, who have lived there for 
generations, separated by their religion and characteristics from their 
neighbours, while a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Archipelago and surrounding seas are certainly of 
Venetian or Italian origin. Whether the races now occupying Greece 
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proper are the descendants of the ancient Greeks may be a matter of 
importance to the ethnologist and historian, but cannot affect the future 
which the present occupants hope to create for themselves ; while a 
glance at the history of Greece from the time of the Roman conquest 
explains the low estate to which the people and country had fallen during 
the centuries when law and order and Western forms of government 
were arising outof the state of barbarism which followed the break-up 
of the Roman Empire. When theall-conquering Romans had taken 
possession of Greece, they were not slow to appreciate the art and 
culture of the vanquished; they built their temples on the Greek 
models, they took part in their great games and festivals, and im- 
bibed much of Hellenic life and thought. As they pushed eastwards 
they came upon the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, and swallowed up 
their commerce. Long before the empire was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, Greek literature and philosophy had been absorbed by 
Rome, and a large portion of the most beautiful of the Greek statues 
having been carried thither to ornament the Roman palaces and villas, 
were thus handed on together to our Western civilisation. 

Thanks to the Spaniards and Charles Martel with the Franks on 
the south and west, and later on to Austria on the east, the flood of 
Mohammedan conquest and misrule did not degrade and humiliate 
the Latin and Teutonic nations springing from the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, while the Greeks were scourged for over three 
hundred years by the hand of the relentless oppressor and their 
land was the scene of perpetual struggles between the Venetians and 
Ottomans which lasted from the fall of the Eastern Empire until fifty 
years ago. In France, the Gaul and the Frank, through the medium 
of one religion, became welded into a nation. In England, the 
Norman Conqueror speedily amalgamated himself with the van- 
quished Saxon and Celt; but in Greece the barriers of religion and 
race were too strong to be overcome, the Greek remained the 
Christian and the slave, and the Turk remained the Mohammedan and 
the oppressor. Fifty years of freedom and self-government are but 
little when compared with the centuries of slavery and rapine which 
left Free Greece with more than its share of local difficulties to 
contend with. Nearer home, the state of Ireland shows what troubles 
and dangers have been produced by the previous bad government of 
that country ; and even the most experienced and enlightened modern 
governments have hitherto failed in their perpetual endeavours to 
promote peace and prosperity. Greece seems, however, to have 
made rapid strides in the direction of progress, law, and order. The 
fertility of the soil and a brilliant climate have no doubt effected 
much in diminishing poverty, and thus lessening crime; and the 
traveller cannot but be surprised at the extraordinary vitality and 
powers of self-government developed in so short a time. Only a few 
years ago a visit to the interior of Greece was considered to be full 
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of danger from brigands, and this was the case so long as the Turkish 
frontier, as then defined, gave an easy means of escape to the adven- 
turers ; but now the opening up of the country by railways and new 
roads, and the resolute determination of the Government, have 
entirely put an end to risks of this kind ; the brigand, courteous 
but rapacious, is a hero of the past, and there is no European 
country where travelling can be made more agreeable and interest- 
ing. A company has been formed for building hotels at convenient 
spots for visiting the most celebrated of the ancient monuments 
in various parts of the Peloponnesus ; railways are being completed 
in all directions, and when these are overrun with tourists, who will- 
doubtless carve their names on the columns of the ancient temples 
with as little feeling as they now do on the trunks of trees, 
people will regret that they have not visited these places while the 
native peasant, still uncorrupted, refuses a gift of money in return 
for hospitality, and while the spectacle of a beggar or cripple does 
not annoy and interrupt the sightseer at every turn. What a 
pleasing contrast to Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, where crowds of 
mendicants pursue the stranger, and detract from the charm of every 
ancient building or historical view. 

To describe the beauties of the scenery and the limitless interest 
of the antiquities is a task which has been undertaken by poets 
and artists of the first rank, and cannot be attempted in this sketch, 
by which it is only endeavoured to note some of the many symptoms 
of improvement and growth. 

Standing on the Acropolis, and looking over the town, Athens 
presents an attractive and lively appearance, with its modern white 
houses and projecting tiled roofs. New buildings are to be seen 
springing up in all directions; there are smart shops, away from the 
more picturesque old market, and the streets, newly made, alive with 
traffic, give pleasant indication of what is going on all over the coun- 
try. Five-and-twenty years ago it was little more than a badly built 
straggling village, with a population of about 7,000; now it is a town 
well built, with a first-rate supply of good water, and a population of 
over 100,000. Many of the great merchant Greeks of Europe are 
building villas and settling in the capital of their newly formed 
country. Like the Athenians of old, they give evidence of their 
public spirit and belief in the future of their nation by bestowing 
large sums of money to erect great museums, galleries and 
institutions, charitable and benevolent, as well as for the encourage- 
ment of learning and science. The Academy, built of white marble 
from Pentelicus, was the gift of Baron Sina; the University, the Poly- 
technic Museum, the Central Museum, a hospital, and a new theatre, 
are all built at the expense of private individuals. These generous 
donors live themselves in what Englishmen would consider a very 
simple, though comfortable, style; instead of exhibiting their wealth 
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by surrounding themselves with unnecessary luxuries, they spend it in 
beautifying the town, of whose antiquities and history they feel them- 
selves the true descendants. In the pursuit of wealth abroad they 
have not forgotten their country, but, intent on her development, live 
and strive in hope of seeing her one day accepted as a great maritime 
and commerical ally in the trade of Southern Europe. The type of 
face most common looks more Jewish or Italian than classic Greek, 
and, as a large number of the old families were ruined and destroyed 
by the War of Independence, the upper classes of society are chiefly 
commercial, The nature of the people is decidedly democratic, and 
no distinctions of birth or title are admitted. Athens, with its port 
of the Pirzus only four miles distant, seems to have all the capabili- 
ties of becoming a great commercial city, and the railway which 
communicates between the two carried last year 2,431,000 passengers. 
The port, though recently enlarged to admit a far greater number of 
vessels, seems still unpleasantly crowded. From Athensa line of rail- 
way has been recently completed to Corinth and Patras, and is being 
carried still further along the fertile shores of the Gulf of Corinth to 
the western side of the Peloponnesus; another line goes south from 
Corinth through Argos to Nauplia; there are railways to the en- 
virons, and avery important line to the mines of Laurium and Ergas- 
teria. The canal through the Isthmus of Corinth will be finished in 
about three years, and this will make a considerable decrease in dis- 
tance between Western Europe and the trade of Smyrna and Asia 
Minor. Another great work in progress is the draining of Lake 
Copais in Thessaly, which will vastly increase the agricultural pro- 
duce of the country. More than fifty years ago Lord Byron wrote 
as follows on the prospects of Greece and its relations to England: 
‘ This consideration might weigh with English people in general, with 
their present passion for every kind of speculation, that they need 
not cross the American seas, for one much better worth their while 
and nearer home. The resources even for an emigrant population in 
the Greek islands alone are rarely to be paralleled, and the cheapness of 
every kind of not only necessary but luxury (that is to say, luxury of 
nature), fruits, wine, oil, &c.,‘in a state of peace, are far beyond those 
of the Cape and Van Diemen’s Land and the other places of refuge 
which the English people are searching for over the waters.’ If he 
could have slept some half a century, to wake again, like Rip Van 
Winkle, he would certainly feel that his most ardent longings for 
the regeneration of ancient Greece were in a fair way to realisation; 
and he would hardly recognise in the gay, intelligent, industrious 
peasant, the downtrodden, longsuffering slave of the Turkish Pasha. 

He would, however, have regretted the picturesque dress of the 
Greek peasant, which is becoming rarer and rarer in the streets of 
Athens. Its origin is more Albanian than Greek, and, like the High- 
land kilt, which it somewhat resembles, it is more the dress of a 
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mountaineer than that of a townsman. The fustanella, as it is 
called, is a white linen short full petticoat, reaching barely to the 
knee. It is pleated so closely and thickly that it sticks out all round 
somewhat like the tulle skirts of a ballet-girl. The jacket is made 
of a kind of woollen felt, with loose hanging sleeves, and the cap 
resembles a Turkish fez. The Athenian workman, however, is 
dressed very much like any other Continental artisan, except 
perhaps with a difference as to gaiters. In the Peloponnesus the 
shepherds tending their flocks in spring still keep themselves 
warm with white sheepskin straight-cut overcoats reaching to the 
knee, where they are joined by blue leggings or gaiters fitting - 
tight to the leg. They wear pointed shoes very much turned up 
at the toes. Attached to their coat is a conical or pointed hood 
to pull over their head and ears, and this picturesque costume 
almost exactly resembles that of some of the old sepulchral monu- 
ments that have been dug up. One of these men, playing doleful 
music on his reed pipes, standing among his goats on wild bushy 
ground strewn with brilliant-coloured flowers, the pink, violet, and 
blue hills glowing all round, forms a unique picture, filling the ima- 
gination with the far-off mythological tales of past history ; while his 
intelligent face and magnificent physique, together with the newly 
made macadamised roads and the distant whistle of the steam-engine, 
present the reality of an enduring race energetically grasping the facts 
of modern civilisation. 

The Greek Government has not been remiss in providing State 
education; every child in the country is compulsorily educated by 
the Government. No difficulty is found in securing attendance 
wherever the schools are within reasonable distance. The condition 
of Greek finance, which is only just beginning to recover the errors 
of M. Delyanni’s administration and the political disturbances of 
1885, does not appear to affect the individual. The people are 
orderly and well-disposed ; there is work for every one, and the wages 
are amply sufficient to provide for the needs of a comparatively easy 
and simple life. The elections take place every fourth year by 
constitutional law, unless a dissolution intervenes; but the present 
Government, under the leadership of M. Tricoupis, well known 
among English statesmen for his ability and integrity, is practically 
at this moment without any valid opposition. The recent bye-elec- 
tions all indicate a continuance of this state of things, and the unani- 
mity thus secured supplies an element of strength much needed 
among other European Governments. During the session of this year 
the obstructionist party in the Chambers, finding that they failed to 
make any impression on the serried ranks of the Government, retired 
in a body, under the delusion that they would thus render it impos- 
sible for the Chambers to carry through any legislation. Their cal- 
culations, however, were mistaken, for the Government were able to 
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retain the necessary constitutional quorum, and the only result of 
this expedient was that measures were produced and completed in 
three weeks which would otherwise have occupied as many months. 
It may be regretted that this course of action is not more frequently 
adopted where opposition has degenerated into mere factiousness, and 
perhaps if the Greek people had always made a virtue of necessity and 
shown greater steadiness of action, they might by this time have exer- 
cised a more important influence in European politics; but there 
is much reason to hope that they are preparing themselves in good 
earnest to become a useful and permanent ally in the East to any 
commercial Power willing to befriend them and sympathise in their 
efforts. 

Owing to the geographical configuration of the country and the 
number of natural ports on the coast, Greece has unrivalled pos- 
sibilities of becoming a maritime Power in the Mediterranean. The 
population has many of the tastes and qualities of a seafaring people. 
There is a large fleet of torpedo-boats, and though the Royal Navy is 
principally recruited by conscription—two years of service being all 
that is required to make an efficient sailor—it possesses in addition 
training-ships after the British pattern, where boys also are drilled 
for service in the ironclads and gunboats. 

It is not, however, to the army or navy that the true friends of 
Greece should look for her future prosperity, but to the development 
of her trade and industry. Each year sees an improvement in the 
manufacture of Greek wine, much having been done by the present 
King to achieve this result. From an imperfect knowledge of the 
principles of wine-making, the peasant proprietor, besides storing and 
carrying it in odoriferous goatskins, adds large quantities of resin to 
preserve the vintage, which process gives the peculiar bitter flavour 
well known in the common ‘ vins du pays,’ which are called ‘ resinata.’ 
This is, of course, quite unnecessary, and the well-made Greek wine 
is excellent, though perhaps somewhat strong. The Grand Hotel at 
Paris has been among the first to appreciate the fact, and has pur- 
chased large quantities for its cellar. It is said by those who ought 
to know that in consequence of the duties quite recently imposed by 
France on Italy there will be a still larger importation for conversion 
into the light French wines sold as claret. The English market is 
also moving in the same direction, and there might now be a fresh 
opening for a better class of vintages, which would stand the transit 
in wood and compete with those bottled wines to be taxed under the 
new Budget. 

The whole of the southern shore of the Gulf of Corinth is famous 
for the culture of a small, very sweet grape, which is grown almost 
entirely for foreign export. When picked, the bunches are laid out 
to dry in the hot sun, and these, deriving their name from the classic 
spot, are known to the English housekeeper as the currants which 
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she uses for her cakes, plum-puddings, and mince-pies. Until 
recently the larger proportion of the export was to England. Latterly, 
howeyer, owing to the phylloxera, great quantities are sent to France 
for wine-making, and are largely used in the manufacture of cham- 
pagne. 

Another great and promising source of wealth to the nation are 
the Laurium Mines, worked by two companies, one French and one 
Greek, and which, although known to the ancients, had, till about 
twenty years ago, been practically abandoned. There is now a 
prosperous seaport town, several miles of railway, and extensive 
workings, where, some twenty years ago, the first founder of the 
Greek Mining Company had to make his terms with the brigands 
infesting the then desert country. Here again English trade 
absorbs large portions of Greek produce ; the steamers which come 
laden with coal from England, and anchor in the pretty little port 
of Ergasteria, take back annually about 184,000 tons of minerals, 
A great portion of these are extracted from the old disused scoria of 
the ancients, whose powers of smelting and washing were unequal to 
the task of obtaining the whole wealth of the ore. A large quantity 
has now been cleared away, and on the ground thus uncovered 
there has sprung up a yellow flower said to be unknown among the 
indigenous flora. It is alleged by the savants on the spot that the 
seed must have lain imbedded in the soil hidden from sun and rain for 
over two thousand years. It has remained, while everything around 
it has changed ; and as soon as thejheavy covering of ages was removed, 
it has started afresh into life and vigour. May not the Greek nation 
of to-day look upon this humble little flower as a type of the new life 
which has arisen now that the burden of a foreign race is lifted away 
and the air and light of modern civilisation and progress reanimate 
what seemed for ever lost ? 

Free Greece will, ere long, be in direct railway communication 
with Europe by Thebes and Livadia, taking either the line of the sea- 
coast to Salonica, or by Servia, Monastir, and Uschkiipp; and when 
this is considered, together with the present condition of the Balkan 
provinces, it seems impossible, there being no longer an oracle at 
Delphi to consult, in any way to forecast the future. With an im- 
proved condition of finance, produced by an extended commerce 
and an industrious and contented people, there is every reason to 
be sanguine. The danger that Greece feels impending, and barring 
her way, is the advance southwards of the Slav races in the Balkan 
Peninsula. While these struggling nationalities keep up a per- 
petual irritation in Southern Europe, Greece is continually striving 
that her kindred populations still under Turkey’s rule should not 
pass to the dominion of another people. Lord Beaconsfield once 
told an eminent Greek, who was pleading the cause of Greek ex- 
tension, that he must have patience. ‘ Patience is not so easy,’ was 
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the reply : ‘do you expect patience from the hungry man, starving 
while he sees others snatching at his dinner?’ And here is the 
great problem to be solved. In order to complete and secure their 
frontier and their prosperity, the Greeks feel they must be ever 
pushing their claims on the notice of Europe; otherwise they may 
see Austria or Bulgaria at Salonica, and Russia at Constantinople, 
monopolising their trade and commerce with both East and West, 
and crushing for ever their aspirations for a reunion of the Greek- 
speaking populations of the Mediterranean. What Italy has 
already done, Greece hopes some day to achieve ; and the observant 
‘traveller who visits that hospitable country in the present day will 
find that he has not only forged for himself a new link between past 
and present in the chain of art and history, but he will experience 
a profound sympathy with a people who, with faults and weak- 
nesses which cannot be disregarded, possess vitality, energy, and 
imagination worthy of their ancient glories and poetical surroundings. 


M. A. A. GALLOWAY. 
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THE ‘SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER’ AN 
ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 


In the recent debate in the House of Commons (the 13th of March, 
1888) on the North-West Indian frontier, the most curious ignorance 
was displayed as to the geography of the frontier itself. The House 
was asked to condemn a frontier policy as unwise by persons who 
required themselves to be informed as to where that frontier was. 
Mr. Slagg, for instance, who introduced the motion, repeatedly spoke 
of Kila Abdulla, the Khojak Range, and Chaman as being within 
the Afghan boundary, though they have been British possessions, 
assigned by treaty, for the last nine years; and complained of a 
policy as aggressive which has been strictly confined to the defence 
of our own outposts, which has not encroached one yard upon alien 
soil, and which has been conspicuously lacking in every element of 
offence. This is an ignorance, however, which is not confined to 
members of Parliament, but is shared by the public at large, and 
in which there is nothing so very surprising when we consider the 
difficulty of procuring accurate information about such distant parts, 
the secrecy most discreetly observed by the Government and the 
officials in their employ, and the mystery that commonly overhangs 
strategical operations in times of peace not less than in times of 
war. There are, nevertheless, certain broad facts and items of in- 
formation with which the public has some title to be made familiar, 
and the diffusion of which may dissipate some unreasonable suspi- 
cions or satisfy some lingering doubts; facts not perhaps to be found 
in guide-books or histories, because they are posterior in time to the 
most recent guide-books, and constitute a chapter in a history as yet 
unwritten and incomplete, but which are perceptible to a traveller's 
gaze, even to the uninstructed eye of a civilian who has enjoyed the 
advantages of an eye-witness upon the spot. In the course of a 
recent visit to India I spent some time upon the North-West frontier, 
passing along it from north to south, and visiting its furthermost 
extension (that so recently impugned) in the direction of Quetta and 
Kandahar. It is because I believe that this frontier, lately fixed 
and now being fortified, is one the very situation of which is almost 
unknown at home, and that the spread of such knowledge will only 
VoL. XXIII.—No. 136. 3Q 
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bring with it, not peril or alarm, but confidence and strength, that I ven- 
ture to submit the results of my own observations in a public shape. 

Upon the larger questions of policy that loom behind the frontier 
problem I do not desire to say much, being anxious, as far as pos- 
sible, to avoid a partisan or polemical tone. That the one great 
external danger which India has to fear is invasion by Russia, is, 
however, a commonplace which all will admit; and that such a 
danger is no chimera, none who have watched recent events—the 
steadfast tramp of Russian armies from the Caspian to the Oxus, the 
discovery of the incriminating letters at Kabul, the absorption of 
Merv, and the seizure of Penjdeh—can reasonably deny. The 
theory of a mysterious centripetal force of a missionary or philan- 
thropic character, irresistibly impelling the Russian arms in the 
direction of the Sufeid Koh and the Suleiman Range, has perished 
miserably amid the charge of Cossack lances and the outpouring of 
Turcoman blood. Geok Tepe shattered it; and the events of 1885 
consigned it to the grave. The fool’s paradise in which our Liberal 
statesmen once lived about the Indian frontier is now a deserted 
tenement ; andthe eminent author of the phrase about ‘ old woman’s 
fears’ has since done penance by the most faultless burst of Jingoism 
known to modern times. It is ow fortunately an axiom with both 
political parties and with all statesmen that India is seriously 
menaced by Russian advance, that it must be defended at all 
hazards from that risk, and that every shilling wisely spent in pro- 
moting that security is an investment of imperial profit and im- 
portance. 

The possible avenues of approach to India by which a Russian 
army might advance are, broadly speaking, three in number—(1) 
through Kashmir on the north ; (2) through Afghanistan on the north- 
west or west; and (3) with the aid or after the subjugation of Persia 
from a more southerly direction. The first and third of these lines 
of attack have generally been recognised as improbable, if not im- 
possible, although their infeasibility is not in the same ratio. The 
Persian route presupposes a condition of affairs which is not likely 
to arise for some time at least, and is confronted by physical obsta- 
cles believed to be insurmountable. On the other hand, the 
northern passes of Kashmir, of which little is at present known, 
might prove, in spite of their great altitude and the brief season 
of the year during which they are open, to be available; in which 
case steps would have to be taken to meet any danger arising in 
that quarter. It is sufficient for our present purpose that the obvious 
and easiest method of approach, utilised by every previous invader 
from Alexander to Nadir Shah, and indicated by every move that 
Russia has so far made, is through Afghanistan and by one of the 
various passes that pierce the mountain ranges into India; and that 
it is upon the defence of the parallel frontier that the attention of 
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the British Government has for long been concentsated. Peshawur 
may be described as the northern, Quetta as the western, and 
Kurrachi as the southern extremity of the extensive and irregular 
line thus exposed. I desire briefly to show what are the steps that 
have recently been taken, or are now being taken, to place this line 
in an effective condition of defence. 

For these purposes I propose to divide the frontier into three 
sections—(1) from Peshawur to the valuable post of Dera Ismail 
Khan on the right bank of the Indus, a distance of over 150 miles; 
(2) from Dera Ismail Khan to the old frontier station of Jacobabad, 
a distance of 350 miles; and (3) from Jacobabad to the sea at 
Kurrachi, also a distance of about 350 miles. The old frontier may 
be said roughly to have followed the course of the Indus along this 
line from north to south, being determined by the axis of the 
mountain ranges which run parallel with nearly the entire length, at 
distances from the river varying from fifty to one hundred miles. 
The first of these sections continues geographically unchanged, but 
has been placed in a state of vastly improved communication with 
the interior. The second has been radically altered. The third, 
which is of less importance, and of which I shall not require to 
speak, has remained untouched. 

(1) Forty-four miles before reaching Peshawur the Punjab 
railway crosses the Indus by a fine iron girder bridge at a point 
where the river is compressed between the barriers of a dark and 
sullen gorge. The old bridge of boats below the fort a little higher 
up the stream, near the point where Alexander crossed,' has disap- 
peared. The position, a very important one, is, I believe, to be 
strengthened by additional fortifications. 

The interesting and romantic city of Peshawur is situated in a 
tongue of land projecting wedgewise into the amphitheatre of 
mountains which close India on this side from the outer world. At 
a distance, however, of ten miles from the town, they are pierced by 
the celebrated defile known as the Khyber Pass, the scene of so 
many incidents, and, alas! of more than one tragedy, in British 
history. This pass is the shortest and most direct route to Kabul, 
distant 180 miles. Peshawur, though it has large cantonments and 
is an imposing military station, is almost unfortified. The issues 
either of defence or attack would be decided before the arrival of 
any invading force, in the windings of that eventful pass. Peshawur, 
however, is not actually upon the frontier; the ultimate outpost of 
British arms being nine miles further on at Jumrood, on the ex- 
tremity of the plain, and at the threshold of the Khyber. The 
railroad which now stops at Peshawur is to be continued to 
Jumrood, at present a mud fort, rather like a big turret-ship of 
the most improved and hideous modern type, plastered over with 


1 The passage by the Greeks is localised by others at Torbela, higher up the river, 
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clay and moored on the plain, but also, I understand, to be addi- 
tionally fortified in the near future. 

It is a great mistake, however, to suppose, as is frequently done 
in England, that where our frontier here or elsewhere ceases that of 
Afghanistan begins. Along this entire border there is a fringe of 
neutral territory often over a hundred miles in breadth, between our 
dominions and those of the Amir, occupied and garrisoned by wild 
native tribes, immemorially turbulent and free, owning no absolute 
allegiance to either power, and alternately a thorn in the side of each. 
Of those, the Afridis, estimated at 20,000 strong, are here the most 
powerful and independent. They have often fought against us, and 
the last time Shere Ali went through the Khyber, with unceremonious 
impartiality they plundered and appropriated his baggage. Our 
policy has for some years been wisely devoted to conciliating these 
tribes, many of whose best warriors now pass through the ranks of our 
native army, and whom we subsidise to guard and keep open the 
Khyber. It was with an Afridi cavalry escort that I rode up the 
Pass, and the castles or fortified posts, the principal of which is Ali 
Musjid, that line its course, are held by their levies or Chowkidars. 
On two days in the week, Tuesday and Friday, the Khyber is open by 
arrangement with them for the passage of convoys coming down 
from Kabul and Central Asia, an armed escort being provided by the 
Afridis, who also align the heights with sentinels. I met one of 
these caravans coming down, a long string of well-loaded camels, 
oxen, asses, and mules, attended by bearded warriors with marked 
Israelitish features and the stature of a Saul. These arrangements 
work so well that the Khyber is not only absolutely safe as now in 
times of peace, but that in case of the outbreak of war, we might rely 
with certainty upon our subsidised allies to co-operate with us, either 
for the purpose of guarding our own advance, or of resisting the 
descent of a hostile force. The chance of India, as long as it remains 
British, ever again being invaded by the Khyber is so infinitesimal as 
scarcely to deserve consideration. 

Retracing our steps and descending the valley of the Indus from 
Attock, we find that a railway has recently been completed from the 
large military station of Rawul Pindi, sixty miles further south on the 
main line, to Khusalgarh, eighty miles distant on the left bank of 
the river. Khusalgarh is the starting-point for Kohat, thirty miles ; 
and from there a good road leads to the frontier post of Thull, sixty 
miles. Near here is the mouth of the Kurum valley, the second 
great avenue of approach from Afghanistan into India or vice versa, 
up which Sir F. Roberts marched in 1878 to the Peiwar Kotal, 
where he fought a great battle, and to the precipitous crux of the 
Shutargardan Pass. 

The next important post on the Indus is Kalabagh. There is a 
talk of bridging the river here, at a point where, with current still 
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confined, it emerges from the hills and enters upon its shifting and 
straggling passage through the plains of the Derajat. Opposite to 
Kalabagh upon the frontier is situated the military post of Bunnu, 
which is important as commanding the approach to the little known 
and unexplored Tochi Pass, also leading into the interior of 
Afghanistan. Surveys have been made for a railway from Kalabagh 
to Bunnu, and I understand that « railway is also in contemplation 
from Kalabagh to Khusalgarh, where the communication with the 
main line already exists, and possibly on to Attock. 

Continuing south we now come to a second complete lateral 
branch of communication with the main line from Delhi and Lahore. 
This has been effected by a continuation of the old Salt Line (which 
ran from Lalla Musa, twenty miles south of Jhelum, to the mines at 
Khewra, near the river Jhelum) westwards for 150 miles to Kundian, 
near the Indus, where a branch line runs north to Mianwali and Isa 
Khel Ferry, twenty miles, and will probably be continued to 
Kalabagh; while the main continuation turns to the south, and, 
skirting the left bank of the Indus, arrives at Bhakkur, sixty miles, 
where a bridge of boats provides a transit to the important post of 
Dera Ismail Khan. Here we arrive at the terminus of the first 
section of the frontier as divided above. Dera Ismail Khan is the 
starting-point for the frontier at Tonk, thirty miles, and the mouth 
of the Gomul or Gwalari Pass, a defile second in military significance 
to none, seeing that it is the direct line of advance upon Ghuzni, 
which ranks with Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, as one of the Quadri- 
lateral of Afghanistan. I have shown that in the section north of this 
place the frontier is now approached by a triple line of communica- 
tion with Central India, the three spurs of which will ultimately be 
interconnected; so that, in the event of hostile proceedings being 
necessary, there now exist the means by which large bodies of men 
may, without confusion or delay, be deposited at every vulnerable 
point along these 150 miles of frontier. 

(2) Before proceeding to an examination of the changes in the 
second section, we will follow the railway from Bhakkur down the 
east bank of the Indus, 100 miles, to Mahmud Kot. There a short 
branch line of ten miles leads to Kuraichi, a point opposite to the 
station of Dera Ghazi Khan, where also is a bridge of boats; while 
the main prolongation soon after joins the trunk line from Lahore 
at Mooltan, its entire length since it left Lalla Musa having been 
350 miles. This is the fourth line of communication with the central 
railway system of India. 

From Mooltan the combined railways now move on a single line 
south and south-west for 280 miles to Sukkur, where the river, here 
separating into two channels, is being spanned, for the first time 
since leaving Attock, by a colossal iron cantilever bridge, the main 
span of which, 820 feet in length, will when completed be at once 
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an esthetic monstrosity and a mechanical marvel. I saw this great 
work in course of execution. Its principle of construction is not 
unlike that of the Forth Bridge in Scotland; and when finished it 
will be the greatest prodigy of engineering effort and the ugliest 
object east of the Levant. 

Just beyond Sukkur the railway diverges, at Ruk junction, 
northwards to the military station of Jacobabad, till recently our 
frontier outpost in these parts. The old line of frontier between 
Dera Ismail Khan and Jacobabad was regulated by the formidable 
range of the Suleiman Mountains, which here abut upon the hot and 
sandy plain of the Derajat that stretches to the waters of the Indus. 
Jacobabad, though the southern limit of this section (and as such 
involving an inversion of the order in which I have so far proceeded), 
affords the best starting-point for a description of the new frontier, 
which practically starts from here, and has been determined by 
considerations connected with the southern rather than with the 
northern extremity of the intervening region. 

From Jacobabad the Sind-Pishin Railway runs in a northerly 
direction for a hundred miles to the junction of Sibi, traversing a 
plain of appalling and absolute sterility, almost without water, and 
in summer a perfect furnace, most desolate among the funereal 
deserts of Beluchistan. As we approach Sibi, however, the welcome 
outline of hills on the horizon, though bleak and colourless, gives a 
fresh zest to the depressed imagination ; and we find ourselves con- 
templating the Great Wall of India at one of the most interesting 
and historic points in its whole extent. For here we are in the 
neighbourhood of the Bolan Pass, and the famous Quetta Railway, 
so long the despair of engineers, and the bugbear and bone of con- 
tention between politicians, and which might long ago have shared 
the abortive fate of its luckless analogue the Suakin-Berber Railway 
in Egypt, had not the troops of the Czar, in a happy moment for 
the Indian tactician and the alarmist about frontier defence, swooped 
down upon Penjdeh in the month of March 1885. 

The railway from Ruk to Sibi was first begun upon the renewal 
of war with Afghanistan after the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari in 
1879, the object being to facilitate the advance of a British column 
by the Bolan and Quetta route from the south upon Kandahar. 
When Sibi was reached it became necessary to decide by what 
opening the mountain barrier should be pierced and the rails con- 
ducted to Quetta. Broadly speaking, there were two alternatives— 
the Bolan Pass, debouching into the plain at Rindli, sixteen miles 
to the north-west ; and a more circuitous route through the ranges 
to the north-east by the impressive defile known as the Chuppar 
Rift and the Nari Gorge. The difficulties and costliness of the 
Bolan route were felt: to constitute so grave an obstacle that the 
other, or, as it is called, the Hurnai line was chosen, and work was 
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commenced in the same year. This is the line that was foolishly 
suspended by the Liberal Government in 1881, in the first flush of 
their unreasoning desire to reverse ab initio the policy of their 
predecessors, but that was tentatively recommenced by them in 
December 1883. Definite sanction was given to its complete con- 
struction in July 1884; and the line was opened to passenger traffic 
right through to Quetta, a distance of 155 miles, early in 1887. 

When I travelled along this line in the month of January there 
had been a deep fall of snow, and the surrounding scenery, wild and 
imposing at any time, was rendered additionally grand. The change 
in temperature between the lower and higher levels is very sensibly 
felt, though the ascent, being circuitous, is less steep than by the 
Bolan, the gradient being nowhere more than one in forty. It 
has been a costly railway to build, a great deal of tunnelling, and 
cutting, and bridging being required. The journey, though slow 
and laborious (fourteen hours, or eleven miles an hour), and frequently 
impeded or delayed, is worth making, if only to see the natural 
surroundings, and particularly the Chuppar Rift, a spot 5,500 feet 
above the sea, where a vast sloping mountain wall is cleft right in 
twain by a tremendous perpendicular fissure disclosing the windings 
of a singularly contracted and gloomy gorge. At Bostan, 134 miles 
from Sibi, the railway emerges upon the upland plain of Pishin, 
and the remaining twenty-one miles by the Quetta loop line to 
Quetta are speedily accomplished. 

This is the original and first Quetta railroad. The second and 
later line, shorter, steeper, and more direct, runs straight up the 
Bolan Pass, and enters the plain of Quetta from the other or south- 
west side. I travelled by the one line on my outward, by the other 
on my return journey. 

The Bolan route, rejected, as I have pointed out, in 1879, was 
suddenly determined upon in the pressure exercised by the Russian 
scare in the spring of 1885. Pushed forward with the haste that 
is born of panic, amid the greatest engineering difficulties, and 
under a climate that in the summer months wrought fearful havoc 
among the beasts of burden, and more especially the camels em- 
ployed, the rails reached Quetta in August 1886, and the entire line, 
100 miles long from Sibi, was opened to passenger traffic on the Ist 
of April, 1887. 

Leaving Sibi we swiftly cross the plain to Rindli, at the foot of 
the mountains, and enter the famous Bolan Pass, through which our 
armies have now several times marched to the invasion of Afghanistan, 
by the Kundalani Gorge. The Bolan is a pass in the most precise 
and orthodox sense of the term; for throughout the sixty miles of 
its length it takes the form of a defile, in the narrowest places only 
some twenty yards wide, though in others expanding to more than a 
mile, confined by mountain walls of uniform ruggedness though of 
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varying height. The material of which these are composed is a gravelly 
amalgam, readily yielding to climatic or aqueous disintegration, so 
that the heights are fretted into strange and distorted shapes. The 
floor of the pass is also the bed of the river from which it takes its 
name, in the dry season a rough and stony channel, along which the 
rails are laid, often in pools of water, but after the rains of July and 
August filled by a gross and powerful torrent that sweeps down the 
gorge, tearing up the sleepers and twisting the rails into extraordi- 
nary contortions. Hence the great costliness of keeping up the 
present line, a large portion of which has to be relaid every autumn. 
The sullenness and sterility of the pass can scarcely be conceived. 
Till lately there were but five trees throughout its entire length, 
which were proudly pointed out to the traveller. I know of no 
similar scene of desolation save the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings at Egyptian Thebes. 

From Rindli to Hirokh, a distance of fifty miles, the railroad 
follows the track of the river through scenery of the above descrip- 
tion. Then come the finest ten miles of the pass, from Hirokh to 
Kotal. The mountain walls converge, the angle of cleavage increases 
in abruptness, and the gorge twists in and out in sharpzigzags. The 
difficulty arising both from the steepness of the gradient—in many 
places as much as one in twenty-three—and from the sharpness of 
the curves, induced the authorities, who, as has been pointed out, 
were building in headlong haste, to construct a temporary meétre- 
gauge line through this section of the pass ; and accordingly a change 
of trains is at present necessitated both at Hirokh and at Kotal. A 
realignment of the track with the broader gauge is, however, now 
being carried out between these two points, several hundreds of 
workmen being employed, and the rails being for the most part 
already in situ, while the Abt system of ascending steep inclines, 
the main feature of which is the use of a cogwheel catching in the 
teeth of a double central rail, has been adopted, and a German 
engineer engaged specially to superintend the work. As soon as 
this is completed the broad gauge will run continuously from Sibi to 
Quetta. 

An even more important change is, however, in contemplation ; 
no less than an entire shifting of the line from Much, six miles south 
of Hirokh, so as to avoid altogether the lower two-thirds of the Bolan 
Pass, and the calamities arising from the annual spates. The pro- 
jected line diverging from the pass at Much would traverse the 
Lalachi Plain, and descend the more easterly Mushkaf Valley to 
Nari Bank, just above Sibi, a distance of forty-five miles. Whether 
this is likely to be carried into execution or not I cannot tell. 

Emerging from the northern gates of the pass at Kotal Darwaza, 
5,800 feet, the present railroad traverses the level upland plain 
known as the Dasht-i-be-daulat, or ‘ waste of without-wealth ’ (such is 
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the change in its fertility that has been effected since the British 
occupation that it is jokingly proposed to substitute ba for be, which 
would. make it the ‘plain of with-wealth’), and after a run of 
twenty-five miles enters Quetta from the south-west, joining there 
the Bostan loop line which approaches from the opposite direction. 

Quetta, though at present unfortified—the old citadel, which 
would be powerless against artillery, having been dismantled— 
occupies what military critics describe as a very strong, if not a 
theoretically impregnable position. Situated in the middle of the 
Quetta Niabat or district, a tract some forty miles long by three 
broad, and 5,600 feet above the sea, it absolutely commands the 
approach to the Bolan Pass, and is itself protected on its flanks by 
the lofty peaks of the Chehiltan range, 12,000 feet, on the south- 
west, and by the Zarghun plateau on the north-east, separated by 
the Sarakula Pass from the snowy crags of Takatu, 11,390 feet. The 
town contains nothing of interest ; but its cantonments accommodate 
at the present moment two regiments of native infantry and one of 
native cavalry, two British regiments, two British batteries of artil- 
lery, and a corps of native sappers—no mean force. 

Here I must diverge for a few moments to detail the circum- 
stances under which we became possessed of this important outpost, 
and which are valuable as an illustration of the pacific and concilia- 
tory policy that has been pursued with such success by the able staff 
of officers who have represented the Indian Government in these parts. 

In 1839 occurred the first British interference with Kelat (to the 
territories of which Quetta belonged) arising out of the first Afghan 
war. Having deposed a refractory Khan, we placed a British 
nominee upon the throne, and, upon his overthrow shortly afterwards, 
concluded a treaty with his successor in 1841. A second treaty was 
negotiated in 1854, by which the Khan, in return for an annual sub- 
sidy, undertook to subordinate his foreign policy to the Indian 
Government, and to receive British troops if called upon to do so, 
Sir H. Green, in an article in this Review in May 1885 (‘The 
Great Wall of India’), has pointed out that the idea of occupying and 
fortifying Quetta was strenuously but fruitlessly recommended to 
the Indian Government by General John Jacob as early as 1855, 
The circumstances under which his advice was, twenty years later, 
to be carried into effect, arose as follows. The present Khan of 
Kelat, Khudadad, succeeded his brother in 1857, being elected by 
the Beluchi sirdars to what was then the weak and nominal headsbip 
of a turbulent confederacy. For twenty years his reign was one of 
anarchy, feud, and internecine struggle, the sirdars being in open 
revolt and the Khan powerless to control them. At length,in 1875, 
the British Government, being appealed to, interfered, and despatched 
Major (now Sir) R. Sandeman, a most capable officer, to whom the 
subsequent success is mainly due, with instructions to effect a settle- 
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ment. The result of his negotiations was the signature of the Treaty 
of Jacobabad in December 1876, between the Khan, the sirdars, and 
the British Government. A British agent and British troops were to 
be admitted into Kelat; the Khan’s subsidy was raised; and Quetta 
was selected as the military post to be occupied. In the suc- 
ceeding years proposals emanated from the Khan himself to hand 
over to us the Quetta district for administration, resulting in the 
year 1882 in an arrangement by which we took over that territory 
upon payment of an annual quit rent; the culminating step fol- 
lowed in 1883, when the Khan made it over to the British Govern- 
ment in perpetuity with full sovereign rights. Quetta has therefore 
for some time been an acknowledged British possession. 

The success of the treaty was not to be estimated by this fact 
alone. It must be added that all parties have loyally combined to 
carry out its stipulations. The Khan has re-established his authority, 
and is duly recognised by the sirdars; his good faith to us has been 
abundantly tested and proved in the trying circumstances of the two 
Afghan wars of 1878 and 1879, after the defeat at Maiwand in 
1880, and again in the war-scare of 1885. The Bolan Pass, the 
jurisdiction of which, along with the right to levy tolls, we purchased 
from the Khan, has been prudently freed by the Government from 
all imposts, with the result of an enormously increased traffic, and 
greater security and ease of communication. From the Quetta 
Niabat we extract a revenue more than double that which it ever 
produced before. The entire history of British interference in 
Kelat may be quoted as a triumphant answer to those who decry 
British interference anywhere, and extol the odious theory of 
sedentary and culpable inaction. 

Quetta, however, is not the limit of the British frontier. North 
and north-east of the Quetta plain stretches the great region of 
Pishin, which, with that of Sibi, was assigned to the British by the. 
Treaty of Gundamuk with Yakub Khan in 1879. Though 
nominally Afghan, they had never been permanently occupied or 
held by the Amir; and the change was one from a precarious and 
ill-sustained authority to a recognised and stable government. For 
some time there appears to have been a doubt at headquarters as to 
whether these concessions should be retained;? but the home 
Government having eventually decided in the affirmative, they have 
since been acknowledged as part of British territory, and were in 
1887 incorporated in what is now known as British Beluchistan, 
administered by a Chief Commissioner resident at Quetta. The 
region embraced by the somewhat vague geographical titles of Sibi 
and Pishin, which has been determined by the most careful and 

? The Kurum district, which was assigned at the same time, was afterwards 


made over to the local tribe of the Turis, as an independent power, in reward fot 
their loyalty and assistance. 
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exhaustive investigation with the chiefs of the local tribes, may be 
said, roughly speaking, to extend from Sibi, including the districts of 
Thal Chotiali and Hurnai, to the Toba plateau on the north. Pishin 
itself, an area of some 3,000 square miles, commencing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bostan, may be said to extend west to the Kwajah Amran 
range, or southern boundary of Afghanistan, and north-east to the 
Zhob Valley, less than 100 miles from the Amir’s eastern boundaries 
in the Gomul Pass. 

This is the great expanse of territory, till lately desolated by 
marauding tribes and owning no central authority, that has almost 
involuntarily and by accident passed into British hands, and is now 
being industriously surveyed, explored, and pacified by British agents. 
A great military road has for a long time been in course of construc- 
tion from Dera Ghazi Khan through the Bori Valley by Thal Chotiali 
to Pishin, opening up the lower portions of this region. The north 
is still in parts almost a terra incognita. To the west a military 
road is also being constructed from Bostan to the frontier fort of 
Chaman, on the west or Afghan side of the Amran range. The rail- 
road advances in the same direction and the site of the frontier upon 
that side are the interesting subjects to which I now turn. 

Quetta, as has been said, commands the approach to the Bolan 
Pass. But the approach to Quetta is itself commanded by the 
Khojak Pass through the lofty Amran range to the north-west. 
This long and striking range, the highest point of which is 8,864 
feet, is the southern border of Afghanistan, and must be crossed by 
any army marching to or from Kandahar. It is pierced by three 
main passes, the Khojak, the Rhogani, and the Gwajah ; the first 
named being the most important, inasmuch as it is the direct route 
to Kandahar. If the Bolan Pass is the key to India on the side of 
Beluchistan, the Khojak Pass is the key to Beluchistan on the side 
of Afghanistan. How prodigiously strong must be the position which 
embraces the occupation of both can easily be imagined. 

The strategical operations of the last two years have been princi- 
pally devoted to strengthening this advanced segment of the frontier. 
The railroad has been extended from Quetta to the foot of the 
Khojak Pass, and will before long have pierced the range by a 
tunnel to the frontier fort of Chaman. At the same time, the 
military road over this pass is being widened and relaid, having been 
found in the campaigns of 1879 and 1880 to be impracticable for 
the heavy guns, which had to be slung in ropes down the steep 
declivity on the north side. It is also in contemplation, as was 
mentioned by Sir E. Hamley in his masterly speech in the House of 
Commons, to construct an entrenched camp beyond Quetta, to pro- 
tect this line of communication and to serve as a nucleus of defence. 

I made an expedition from Quetta to inspect the extension of 
the railway to the Khojak. Traversing the loop to Bostan, twenty- 
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one miles, we diverged westwards across a plain, then drab and 
dusty, but in the spring months blooming with wheat, millet, maize 
and barley, and irrigated by ‘ karezes,’ or underground watercourses. 
Crossing the Lora river by a high-level bridge, we reached the 
junction of Gulistan Karez, thirty-three miles, and then followed 
a branch line for eight miles to the present terminus of Kila Ab- 
dulla. This line was finished in February 1887, but was not opened 
to passenger traffic till this year.’ 

Kila Abdulla is situated at the extremity of the plain near the 
foot hills of the Amran range. Leaving the train here we rode 
towards the mountains, keeping parallel with the line of embank- 
ment and cuttings, which the rails are to follow, and upon which 
hundreds of Ghilzais and native tribesmen were engaged, till we 
were presently involved in the lower windings of the Khojak Pass. 
After an eight miles’ ride we came at Shela Bagh to the temporary 
camp of the workmen, just below the steepest part of the pass. 
Experimental shafts were already being sunk for the mouth of the 
projected tunnel, which will start from here, and pierce the heart of 
the range, underneath the Khojak Pass, terminating after a two miles 
course on the other side at a slight distance above the fort of 
Chaman. It will probably not be completed for three years, the 
duration of the work largely depending upon whether water is or is 
not encountered in the boring. 

Mounting to the summit of the pass, 7,500 feet, and taking the last 
step on to the crest of the ridge, there suddenly burst upon our view 
one of those unique and startling spectacles which remain imprinted 
on the memory for ever. For miles and miles below us lay out- 
stretched the great Kadani plain, an ocean of yellow sand, broken 
only by island rocks and ridges, and rolling evenly to the horizon, 
where on the west the tumbled billows of the Registan desert, a 
howling wilderness, seemed under a light wind to smoke against the 
sky; while in the northern distance a range of mountains sixty 
miles distant hid from our eyes the site of Kandahar. It is a 
historic and a wonderful landscape. Descending the steeper gradients 
of the pass on the north side we arrived shortly at the fort of Chaman, 
situated about a quarter of a mile from the base of the range. At 
present Chaman is only a mud fort, occupied by a company of a 
native regiment, though capable of being greatly strengthened by 
outworks and fortifications. All around were the ruins of the huts 
which had sheltered our troops during the war. The actual frontier 
may be described as an imaginary line drawn a few hundred yards 
beyond Chaman. Thenceforward all is Afghanistan. Standing there 
upon the ultima Thule of British territory in the heart of Central 
Asia, his must have been a sluggish heart that did not feel a thrill of 


* Administration Report of the Indian Railway for 1886-87, Parliamentary 
Papers, C. 5122. 
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excitement at the memories of the past, of confidence in the destinies 
of the future. A trifling incident brought home with additional 
force the inspiring character of the mise en scene. As we dis- 
mounted in the fort, an Afghan messenger came in bringing the last 
post from Herat, 440 miles distant, including a letter from the news- 
writer whom by treaty stipulations we maintain there, as at Kabul. 

It is the policy involved in the fortification of this advanced sec- 
tion of the frontier, in the railway extension, and in the tunnel- 
cutting through the Amran range that was called in question in the 
debate in the House of Commons, An elementary knowledge of history 
and geography would have spared the House one half of the criticisms ° 
so crudely advanced. There has been no annexation of territory, and 
there is no note of aggression in the plans that have been either 
contemplated or carried out. The British Government is as much 
entitled to fortify Chaman and to protect the mountain range, as the 
German Government is to place Krupp guns on the ramparts of 
Strasburg or of Metz. More legitimately, but not I think with 
greater success, has the policy itself been assailed. The alternative 
plan of halting on the near side of a formidable mountain barrier, 
and allowing the enemy without interruption to scale and descend 
its heights, would be like leaving your stable door open and exulting 
in the security of your horse. A wall is a good defence to an orchard 
or to any other enclosure, but it must be a wall in possession of the 
owner; and it is all the better defence if there is a frise of broken 
glass along the summit. Similar considerations determine the wisdom 
of piercing the tunnel. If no tunnel is made the railroad to the 
range becomes practically valueless, for it leaves the difficulties of the 
pass still to be surmounted ; and the range itself, as a frontier pali- 
sade, becomes valueless also, for we might as well in that case remain 
entrenched at Quetta. On the other hand, with the tunnel bored, 
Chaman fortified, and the entrance to the pass in our hands, we shall 
be in a position of extraordinary advantage; resting upon a frontier 
of immense natural strength; and able without delay to concentrate 
troops and to bring up supplies and ammunition, with a view either 
to resist threatened attack or to make a counter demonstration in 
response to any movement by the Russians in the direction of Herat 
or Kandahar. 

Among other questions raised in the debate was the likelihood of 
the railroad being pushed forward as an offensive measure in the 
direction of Kandahar. As such a step would involve a total negation 
of our entire policy towards Afghanistan, which is one of non-inter- 
ference except upon appeal, it may be dismissed as in the highest 
degree improbable. That the railway will ultimately be extended to 
Kandahar I do not, however, for one moment doubt. But it will be 
as a measure of peace, undertaken at the request or with the con- 
currence of the Amir, not as a measure of war. The Amir, being 
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still engaged in consolidating his own authority—a work in which he 
has already had an unexampled success—is somewhat jealous of 
British interference within his own borders, as calculated to diminish 
his personal prestige. In process of time it will be to his interest 
directly to connect Kandahar, his southern capital, with the British 
frontier, both as a means of facilitating the advance of armed support, 
and in order to afford a cheaper and more rapid outlet for the con- 
siderable trade of the fertile Kandahar province and southern Afghan- 
istan, which now crosses the Kadani plain in caravans, and makes its 
way by the Khojak and Bolan Passes into India. The line could be 
laid without the slightest difficulty across the level plain, very little 
bridging and cutting, and consequently not much skilled labour, 
being required. Indeed, it is understood that the plant is already 
stored in sufficient quantity in Pishin. I have little doubt but that 
this generation will live to see the work accomplished. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the Imperial advantage of a 
position which places Kandahar within easy access, as a retort to a 
possible move by Russia in the direction of Herat. What should be 
the action of Great Britain when that move is made, as assuredly it 
will be, and as the ablest judges have predicted, I am not competent 
to discuss. This however is certain, that any advance by Russia upon 
Herat will be shorn of more than half its significance if, as is now the 
case, it can be met bya corresponding British advance to the support 
either of Kabul, Ghuzni, or Kandahar. Herat has in fact ceased to 
be the key of India. 

I have already alluded to the theory of British policy towards 
Afghanistan. Rightly or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, the theory of 
a neutral zone or buffer state between the Russian outposts and 
our own has now finally been adopted by both parties in the State, 
and cannot be repudiated by either. There are many, of whom I am 
one, who regard this policy as containing few elements of permanence, 
and as almost certain to be dissolved upon the death of the reigning 
Amir. But, whether this forecast be correct or not, at least we are 
bound faithfully to adhere to the policy during his lifetime, and as 
long after as may be, and to lose no opportunity of keeping this 
buffer state independent, and of making it strong. It was loyalty to 
this theory that formed the sole, but a sufficient, excuse for the 
evacuation of Kandahar in April 1881; a measure that was loudly 
denounced at the time both by military authorities and by the bulk 
of Conservative opinion at home ; but that was a necessary corollary to 
the acceptance of the principle I have indicated, because an Afghan 
kingdom without Kandahar can with difficulty remain independent, 
and can never be strong.‘ Not the least among the justifications of 

* Since writing the above I have observed that Sir Henry Rawlinson (vide 


‘ Results of the Afghan War’ in the Nineteenth Century for August 1879), though in 
favour of the temporary military occupation of Kandahar after the treaty of 
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the frontier extension and fortification which I have described is its 
bearing upon our understanding with the Amir, to whom it is a pledge 
of our resolute intention at all hazards to maintain the inviolability 
of our.Indian Empire. No powers of thought-reading are required 
to assure us that two considerations are seldom absent from the mind 
of an Amir of Afghanistan, viz. the doubt as to whether Russia or 
Great Britain is the stronger, and the doubt as to whether the latter 
is in earnest. Our present frontier policy is a satisfactory answer to 
both these doubts. It removes the first by a display of military 
strength and activity which produces an immeasurable effect upon 
the oriental imagination ; and it removes the second by the obvious, 
evidence of sincerity afforded by the outlay of large sums and incur- 
ring of heavy responsibilities not likely to be undertaken by a busi- 
ness-like nation, unless, to use a colloquial phrase, they ‘meant 
business.’ 

The line of the Amran range is therefore the new frontier of 
India in these parts. Its direction north and south from the two 
extremities of this range are more difficult to trace, because of the 
uncertain boundaries of the assigned districts, and because of the 
absence of precise delimitation. Roughly speaking, however, we 
shall not be far wrong if we prolong the line on the south to 
Nushki, a point about 100 miles from the Khojak Pass, and 
north-east over the Toba plateau and by way of the Zhob valley to 
the Gomul Pass, where, on the one hand, we touch the recognised 
boundaries of the Amir, and on the other hand descend upon the 
old Indian frontier at Tonk, near Dera Ismail Khan. The surveys 
and negotiations that have so far taken place in the mountainous 
region thus enclosed have had the effect of conciliating the wild 
native clans, and of introducing tranquillity where lawlessness 
before prevailed. The Brahuis, Bugtis, Murris, and Boris, whose 
history has been one of perpetual feud and petty rapine, and who 
were a scourge to the entire region, are now fairly reconciled both 
to each other and to the British Government, by whom they are in 
many cases employed and paid to guard the roads, to detect crime, 
and to enforce order. Conciliation hasbeen the keynote of British 
policy in these parts. Parcere subjectis pacisque imponere morem, 
even more than debellare swperbos, has been the motto which we 
have wisely borrowed from Imperial Rome. 

There is another respect in which the influence of English manners 
and qualities has made itself sensibly felt. In the engineering and 
similar works that have been undertaken, employment has been 


Gundamuk in 1879, strongly advocated its ultimate retrocession to the Amir on the 
grounds, identical with the above argument, that it was ‘ indispensable to the success 
of our general arrangements with Yakub Khan. If we had forcibly dissevered 
Kandahar from Kabul, Herat would have infallibly followed suit. Turkestan would 
have next seceded; and the Afghan monarchy would have been irretrievably split 


up and destroyed.’ 
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given to thousands of natives who have drawn from the British 
Government regular pay, and have found themselves treated with 
scrupulous justice. When the Ghilzais revolted last year against 
the Amir, hundreds of them, to escape the merciless punishment 
meted out by him, crossed into British territory, where they accepted 
occupation of this description, and whence, now that the rising is 
over and an amnesty has been issued, they are returning into their 
own country, carrying with them a well-founded confidence in British 
integrity and fair play. 

We are now in a position to contrast the two frontiers, the new 
and the old, in this middle section of our Indian borders. For the 
old line from Dera Ismail Khan to Jacobabad, running along a river 
valley, never healthy, and in summer-time almost deadly, commanded 
by the Suleiman Mountains, the numerous passes through which 
were not in our own hands but were at the mercy of an invader, has 
been substituted a greatly advanced line, in an elevated and salubrious 
region, requiring much fewer fortified posts and a smaller body of 
men to defend, with the mountain ranges behind instead of in front, 
and their passes in our own instead of in alien possession. The 
security which this new frontier gives to our Indian Empire cannot, 
I believe, be over-estimated. Lord Dufferin in his farewell speech at 
Calcutta spoke of it with not unreasonable pride as ‘almost impreg- 
nable.’ No longer will a Russian swoop upon Herat send a wave of 
panic from one end of India to the other; nor can a Russian army 
now reach India at all, without having forced several formidable 
passes and fought more than one bloody engagement. slong as our 
outposts remained in the Indus Valley, it was a positive invitation to 
an enemy to advance ; whilst, had he upon arrival obtained a momen- 
tary advantage, there would have arisen the imminent peril of a native 
rising behind. As it is, the first battle for the Indian Empire will now 
be waged, not on the Indus, but far away between the Amran range 
and the Helmund; and even should that be decided against us, the 
victor would still find his path swarming with obstacles and beset 
with danger. Entrenched in a succession of almost invulnerable 
positions we might defy him to reach the Indus at all. Sir John 
Adye has recently observed that ‘a so-called scientific frontier is a 
fantastic idea which has long been abandoned even by its original 
advocates.’> The object of this article has been to show, with all 
deference to so distinguished an authority, not only that it has not 
been abandoned but that it has actually been attained ; and that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘scientific frontier,’ so scornfully derided at the time, 
is now, like many other of his ‘fantastic ideas’ and predictions, an 
accomplished fact. 

No doubt the cost of this frontier defence has been great—Sir J. 
Gorst stated in the House of Commons that 8,500,000/. had already 


§ ¢Central Asia—a Military Problem.’ Contemporary Review, November 1887. 
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been spent—and before it is completed will be greater still. But 
this is an outlay as nothing compared with the ruinous and appalling 
expenditure that would be incurred were Russian attack to find us in 
a state of imperfect defence. It is an outlay, not permanent, but 
incurred once for all; an outlay precautionary in character and 
peace-making in effect; and on grounds alike of economy and states- 
manship, it is an investment which no Englishman, or Indian either, 
need regret. 

I desire to point out in conclusion that it has been a policy not 
acceptable to the military authorities or to the ruling clique alone, 
but indisputably popular with the mass of the Indian peoples. The — 
Indian spokesmen in the House of Commons, who do ample justice 
as a rule to the native brief, would, I believe, be repudiated by their 
clients in this particular. Not only have the feudatory Princes volun- 
tarily contributed enormous sums for frontier defence, the money 
alone that has been offered amounting to 10,580,000 rupees (or at 
the present rate of exchange nearly 750,000/. sterling), and offers 
having been made in addition to levy troops, to give lands, and supply 
camels, and even in some cases to place at the disposal of the central 
Government the entire ‘ resources of the State ;’ but the native press, 
ordinarily so discordant and frequently so licentious, has sounded but 
one note, and that a note of praise. I read only the other day in 
the Statesman and Friend of India, a well-known mouthpiece of 
native opinion, that ‘to this hour there is hardly a native paper in 
India that does not approve of the construction of what are called 
the frontier defences.’ In the face of this overwhelming unanimity 
of judgment, professional, military, scientific, and popular, the irre- 
sponsible wail of a few members of Parliament may be disregarded. 

Lord Dufferin is about to return to Europe, after attaining at 
Calcutta the apex of a brilliant career. He is being savagely 
denounced by the vernacular press in India, for no other reason 
than that he has not shown himself a second Lord Ripon, a fact 
which in the opinion of most persons does not redound to his dis- 
honour. Itis true that his administration has not been characterised 
by any sensational cowp or novel departure. But the new frontier 
alone is a magnificent monument to his viceroyalty; and when the 
history of India comes to be written it will be said of him—and a 
prouder epitaph could not be desired by a statesman—that he 
found an empire in peril and left it secure. At this moment I 
venture to assert that the solid character of his achievements is 
better understood at St. Petersburg than it is in London. 


GEORGE N. Curzon. 


Vou. XXIII.—No. 136. 
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A WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A RECORD of the struggles made by hundreds of girls during the last 
century in their efforts to secure a good education, had it been kept, 
would be of infinite pathos. No one can know the sinking of heart 
with which many a bright girl, hungry for knowledge, realised the 
meagreness of the opportunities offered her, and with what heroism 
she set herself to make the most of all she could get. 

I remember that a lady at my father’s house once told us how 
she had grown up with a twin brother, studying from the same 
books and in the same classes and getting the same ‘ marks,’ or 
higher ones. Their father often talked of his college days, and it 
had never occurred to her that she and her brother should not go to 
college together to study all that their father had studied. One 
day she said something that showed her father this. ‘My child,’ 
he said, ‘you cannot go to college. Only men are allowed to do 
that.’ ‘Oh, father, you cannot mean it. Only men! Why should 
it be only men? Why cannot. women go too?’ The lady told us 
that she should never forget the blackness of childish despair that 
settled down on her as she became aware of the barriers that so un- 
justly and insurmountably lay between her and the education she 
had looked forward to. 

This was before any college had opened an annexe for women and 
before such a thing as a woman’s college was even thought of. The 
girls of the present generation have fallen on happier times, and I 
should like to put some part of my happy time on record. 

I have been for three years a student of Bryn Mawr College, the 
youngest American college for women. About ten miles from Phila- 
delphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, are three grey stone halls and 
a smaller building of red brick, standing in their own grounds of about 
fifty acres. Beyond stretches a wide prospect of rolling country, its 
hills half tilled, half fringed with wood. The way from the station 
is along a wide shady road, bordered by the ‘cottages’ of more or 
less wealthy Philadelphians. On the other side of the station is the 
village, with a few shops and a post office. 

The station and the village are named Bryn Mawr, and the halls 
belong to Bryn Mawr College. The name is an old name of the 
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neighbourhood, which was originally settled by Welshmen. It was 
founded by Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, who requested that it should not 
be named after him. He died in 1880, after beginning to build, 
leaving a board of twelve trustees to carry on the work. In 1884 
Dr. James E. Rhoads was elected President of the College, and Miss 
M. Carey Thomas, who in 1883 received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Zurich, Dean of the Faculty. 

The college was opened for students in 1885. It is therefore in 
its third year. It has at present eighty students, ranging in age 
from seventeen to thirty-six. There are five fellows, four non-resi- 
dent lecturers, two tutors, and fifteen members of the faculty, one ° 
of whom is English—Miss Charlotte Angas Scott, Associate Professor 
of Mathematics, formerly Lecturer in Mathematics in Girton College. 
Miss Rose Chamberlin, who was in the First Class of the Cambridge 
Modern Language Tripos in 1886, has been for two years tutor in 
French and German. The other members of the faculty have, with 
_ four exceptions, taken their degrees in Germany. 

The college has adopted the group system of studies as in use at 
the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. This system will be 
described further on. 

The college day opens at the sound of the big college bell at 
seven o’clock, and breakfast is served in the dining-room from half- 
past seven to half-past eight. At a quarter to nine the bell is rung 
for prayers in Taylor Hall, and at nine lectures begin. Most of the 
students wear caps and gowns, a modification of those worn by 
undergraduates at Cambridge. These were introduced by some of 
the students at the opening of the college, a strong minority object- 
ing, and the wearing of them is purely voluntary. But they are 
rapidly gaining ground, as they are found to be convenient and 
economical, and above all becoming. Those who wear them put 
them on for morning prayers, and scarcely lay them aside until 
dinner time, but they are never worn off the grounds. 

All the life of the college until lunch time is in Taylor Hall, 
where are the lecture rooms and laboratories. Fifty minutes of 
peopled lecture rooms and empty corridors alternate with intervals 
in which groups of students collect at the window seats, or in the 
angles of the corridors, to discuss the previous lecture, or the one 
about to come. 

During these morning hours the library, with its 6,000 volumes, 
its tables laden with the English, French, and German reviews, and 
its broad windows facing the wood-fringed hills, is full of students 
reading on their various lines of study. Books may be obtained at 
the request of any student from the large public library in Phila- 
delphia, and the college library therefore is in the main for specialists, 
the head of each department spending at discretion his or her share 
of the annual $3,000 (6001.) allotted for the purchase of books. 
3R2 
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At one (lunch time) the students may be seen trooping across 
the campus to the houses of residence, of which there are two, 
Merion Hall and Radnor Hall. The tables in the dining rooms hold 
about fifteen each, and animated discussions on ‘ Grimm’s Law,” or the 
‘ Binomial Theory,’ add an intellectual flavour at most of them. The 
conversation at lunch is mostly on college work, but at dinner this is 
strictly forbidden. 

From two to five are the busy hours of the laboratories. From 
five to six is devoted to the gymnasium or to outdoor exercise. 
Dinner is at six and is the most formal meal of the day. Evening 
dress is generally expected, and college matters are excluded from 
conversation. A table often appoints one of its number to read up 
the news of the day and bring it forward for discussion at dinner. 

After dinner until eight the students walk in the halls or congre- 
gate in one another’s rooms. From eight to nine there is gymnastic 
work again for those who could not go from five to six, and the rest 
of the students read or visit one another until ten, when the halls 
grow quiet from within, and only from the outside the lighted 
windows show who is reading late. 

Some of the students occupy single rooms, some share with 
another student a ‘set’ of rooms, consisting of two bedrooms with a 
sitting room between, and some have each a bedroom and a sitting 
room, The expense is from $250 (50l.) to $450 (80/.) a year, 
exclusive of the tuition fee, which is always $100 (201.). 

The furniture in the bedrooms and studies is supplied by the 
college, but often serves only as a background for the elaborate re- 
furnishing of the students. 

Each hall holds about fifty students and has its own dining room 
and drawing rooms, and nine bath rooms—enough, with planning, for 
every one to bathe either in the morning or in the evening; each 
hall is presided over by a mistress, who has nothing to do with the 
instruction, but is referred to on questions of propriety, should these 
arise. 

There are no rules, and the students are as free as in their own 
homes. They may come and go as they like, being required only to 
register their names when they go into Philadelphia. They may 
receive visitors at any time in the common drawing room, or in their 
private sitting rooms. For men to be received in the latter the 
mistress of the hall must consent to be present as chaperon. 

There is no compulsion as to attendance at lectures, since those 
students who do not pass their examinations at the end of the year 
will not be received again. There are consequently very few instances 
of ‘ cuts.’ 

Attendance at the chapel services, which are held every morning, 
is not compulsory, but as a rule most of the students are present. 
Neither is exercise in the gymnasium required, but all students are 
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encouraged to give sixteen hours a month to gymnastic work, and the 
records show that eighty-eight per cent. use the gymnasium. 

In short, our experience goes to prove the advantages of a system 
without rules in the government of a women’s college. During the 
three years of the existence of Bryn Mawr not asingle case requiring 
discipline has occurred. 

On account of the group system of studies, the students of Bryn 
Mawr are not divided into the four classes usual in American 
colleges. Students who enter at the same time may take widely 
different courses, and it is not unusual to see girls in their third year 
attending the same lectures with Freshmen. I say ‘Freshmen’ 
because, although there is no class feeling, yet there is an undefined 
idea that new students must naturally be‘ fresh ;’ and as it is some- 
times necessary to distinguish them from the other students, the 
first-year girls are always called Freshmen. But this distinction is 
scarcely needed except for the annual entertainment given soon after 
the opening of the autumn semester by the second- to the first-year 
students, when each freshman is presented with a lantern as a 
symbol of the light she will require for her guidance through the 
college course, and above all in the choice of her group. 

There are of course societies. Chief among these is the Bryn 
Mawr House of Commons. This is modelled after the British House 
of Commons. Being Americans, it would have seemed more natural 
for us to have chosen the House of Representatives at Washington 
as our model, but this would scarcely have served for our purpose of 
debate. A’ House of Representatives cannot resolve itself into two 
parties, with a leader for each side, like the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition, and its system of committees is too com- 
plicated and involves too much uninteresting and unnecessary work 
outside of its sessions. We have, however, retained one thing dis- 
tinctly American, and that is a written constitution; and we even 
venture to think that the English Parliament would be very much 
better off if it had one also. 

The House meets fortnightly. Its officers are a Prime Minister, 
Home and Foreign Secretaries, a Speaker, a Clerk and a Sergeant-at- 
Arms. The sessions are held in the great hall of the college, which 
is arranged as far as possible like the English House of Commons, 
except that visitors are admitted to the body of the House instead of 
toa gallery. Men cannot be present, even behind an iron grating. 

It is the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms, who is generally the 
tallest or strongest girl in the college, to register the names on the 
roll, and to preserve order in the House. She is instructed to keep 
apartments in the tower of Taylor Hall always prepared to receive all 
rebellious members who shall resist ‘ closure’ or obstruct too persis- 
tently the business of the House. Whether these shall be treated 
as criminals, or merely as first-class misdemeanants, is as yet a 
matter of debate. 
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The bills under discussion this year have been for the abolition 
of capital punishment, the restriction of foreign immigration, and 
the prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors. A- bill for inter- 
national copyright according to a plan lately set forth in this Review 
has just been passed. An attempt has been made to introduce an 
amendment to the constitution requiring all new members of 
Parliament to pass an examination in Robert’s rules of order, but it 
was lost by the vote of some members who declared there ought to 
be one thing at least in the college free from examinations. 

Besides the Parliament there is also a Reform Club that arranges 
for an address of half an hour to be given to the college once a month 
by some one interested in a special reform, as temperance, mission 
work, Indian education, prison work, &c. 

There is also a band of ‘ King’s Daughters,’ who have adopted Mr. 
Ruskin’s advice in Sesame and Lilies, and every week give a certain 
portion of time to making clothes for poor children. 

The college amusements consist in entertainments of various 
sorts, given for the most part in the gymnasium. There are frequent 
tableaux illustrative of the studies in the various departments. The 
most successful have been from the miniatures of Cadmon, repro- 
duced in vol. xxiv. of the Archeologia. A search for earthworms in 
the fields at night was represented with great applause by the students 
of biology. 

‘ At homes’ have been instituted for every evening from nine to 
ten, each student taking her turn in opening her room for the pur- 
pose, and preparing some light refreshments. Birthday parties are 
also given, the number of guests being limited to the number of 
years reached by the entertainer, and all being expected to come in 
fancy dress. 

Besides the gymnasium, there is a great deal of outdoor exer- 
cise. The principal game is lawn-tennis, and there are often as many 
as ten courts in use at once. 

Some students take long walks through the surrounding country, 
and those who have horses of their own drive or ride daily. The 
country is beautiful, and there are historical neighbourhoods within 
reach, with memories of the Revolution, and many little battered 
inns whose signs date from the years immediately succeeding it. The 
site of the battle of Germantown is within driving distance, and so 
also is Valley Forge, where Washington and his troops passed a hard 
winter in 1777. 

There are plenty of woods and fields for botanists to ramble in. 
Occasionally hare and hound hunts have been held. Two of the best 
runners are chosen for hares and are furnished with bags of paper to 
drop, and ten minutes after their start twenty-five girls are after them 
through the leafless woods and down the frozen roads. 

Another favourite outdoor sport in winter is sledding, amild species 
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of tobogganing. There are very good hiils in some of the lanes near 
the college, and parties of twelve or fourteen girls seat themselves, 
one before the other, on a long narrow sled at the top of the hill and 
slide swiftly to the bottom. The horse of some one of the students 
pulls the sled up again for another start. This sport is especially 
enjoyed on moonlight nights, when the long white hill, dotted with 
flying black figures and half shaded by the bare trees along the road- 
side, presents a weird and beautiful scene. 

There is also a good deal of skating in the season on a beautiful 
little pond about a quarter of a mile away; and sleighing when there 
is enough snow. , 

The season for the gymnasium work lasts from November to April. 
The gymnasium is a hall eighty feet wide, with a basement lined 
with shower-bath cells and dressing rooms. There is an immense 
variety of apparatus. Every student who attends is examined three 
times yearly by the directress, and has suitable exercises assigned 
her. The costume is very full Turkish trousers, a loose blouse, and 
tennis shoes. Dark blue and red are the favourite colours, The scene 
in the busy hours is a very animated one; girls pushing and pulling 
weights, rowing and jumping, flying through the air on rings or 
trapezes, or running in steady line around the upper gallery, which 
serves as a running track. 

The health of most of the students improves during residence, 
and there have been no cases of break-down from overwork. This is 
the more striking because they are an almost over-diligent race of 
students, so that the authority of the college is chiefly exerted in 
the dean’s interference with the pursuit of too numerous courses of 
study, or the compulsory closing of the laboratories at the hour 
when they would most interfere with the chance of attendance at the 
gymnasium, 

It is of course impossible that all or even the greater number of 
girls should go to college; but, on the other hand, the students at 
present at Bryn Mawr have certainly no sense at all of doing anything 
unusual. They are on the whole decidedly conservative. Less than 
half of them expect to teach ; the rest are at college because it gives 
them pleasure to be there. They are from all parts of the country, 
California, Ohio, Georgia, Massachusetts ; but all who are admitted to 
residence must either have come from some other college or univer- 
sity or have passed the examination for matriculation. No certificates 
are accepted except those of the Harvard University Examinations 
(answering to the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations) for women, 
and then only where they cover the ground of the college require- 
ments. For the Bryn Mawr examination there is certainly some 
difficulty in getting oneself prepared in private or public schools 
outside of the New-England States. Thirty-five candidates, most of 
them from the middle States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
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and so on, failed to enter last autumn, and that through no fault of 
their own. It includes an examination in physiography, in the 
history either of Greece and Rome, or ofthe United States and Eng- 
land, and in English grammar and composition, the themes being 
taken from certain books previously assigned in arithmetic, algebra 
through quadratic equations, and plane geometry ; in four books of 
Cesar, six of Virgil, seven orations of Cicero, and Latin sight-reading 
(with allowances); in French, and in German. Candidates must 
read at sight any French or German shown them, and must have a 
sufficient knowledge of grammar, but they are not asked to write 
any but simple sentences. For either French or German they 
may substitute Greek (sight-reading, Anabasis and three books 
of the Iliad); indeed, if they do not offer Greek they must pass an 
additional examination in the elements of botany, chemistry, or some 
other science. In theory, four languages are required, for the one 
omitted in the entrance examination must be studied at college, 
and in the case of French and German the entrance examination 
must be passed before graduation. 

Once within the college, it is enough if the authorities are 
satisfied that the student is not idle. No one need study for a 
degree, although in point of fact nearly every one does. The degree 
is the same for every one, that of Bachelor of Arts. After graduation 
there is no reason why the student should leave the college, for in 
every department post-graduate as well as undergraduate courses 
are offered. During the present year graduates of other colleges 
(for Bryn Mawr has not been open long enough to have graduates of her 
own) are studying Sanskrit, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, Gothic, Middle High German, politics and biology. The 
college has established five fellowships: in mathematics, Greek, 
English, history, and biology, entitling the holder to free tuition for 
the current year, and to the sum of seventy pounds. These are 
open to the graduates of other colleges, and one has been held by a 
Canadian. The European fellowship, which sends the graduate 
student away, is given only to graduates of the college. Of those 
students who take their degree of Bachelor of Arts in the same 
year, the one who has acquitted herself most creditably receives one 
hundred pounds, applicable to the expenses of residence at some 
foreign university. Two degrees beyond that of B.A. may still 
be taken at the college, that of Master of Arts, to be obtained by 
any graduate who remains at the college for at least one year after 
graduation and passes a satisfactory examination; and that of 
Doctor of Philosophy (and Master of Arts) whicli presupposes at 
least. three years’ study after graduation, two of them being passed 
at the college, and may be conferred on graduates of other colleges 
as well. The examination for this degree is the same as the corre- 
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sponding examination in Germany, and a thesis must be published. 
Six graduate students are at present working for this degree. 

I have said that the youngest of American colleges for women 
owes a good deal to the youngest of American colleges or universi- 
ties for men, the Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore. That is 
to say, its attitude toward certain modern questions—above all, that of 
freedom of choice in study—is in the main that of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The group system is a compromise between the old 
prescribed studies and the absolute freedom that some American 
colleges have begun to give. There is no compulsory order of 
subjects, except where the order lies in the nature of things; and - 
there are no restrictions of time, the degree being given when the 
work is done. As a rule about four years are required to finish the 
course, and students who in their entrance examination have passed 
in four languages may quite easily finish it in three years. 

The system of study consists of major and minor electives leading 
to a degree. In every important subject taught in the college there 
is a two years’ course intended for undergraduates. Each student on 
entering selects two such courses which may be pursued either con- 
secutively or side by side. These are the nucleus, or group, and 
from them the system gets its name of the group system. They 
must be subjects that go well together. They may be history and 
political science, or chemistry and biology (animal or vegetal), or 
physics and chemistry, or physics and mathematics, or mathematics 
and Latin, or any language and any other language. Ancient and 
modern languages are not separated, so that the group may be, for 
instance, French and Latin, Italian and Latin, Greek and English. 
Besides the group, the student must select some other studies to the 
amount of a course of one year and a half, the studies chosen to have 
some bearing on those of the group. Furthermore, she must attend 
a one year’s course in philosophy, she must study some science for 
at least one year, and history for the same, unless she prefer instead 
a second year of science; and she must pursue a two years’ course in 
English literature. This English course differs from the two years 
of English that may be chosen in a group, must indeed precede it, 
and is made to include in outline the history of the literatures that 
have influenced English. A year’s course in any subject means 
lectures or recitations five times weekly throughout the year. 

The system of private coaching is unknown. Except where Latin 
and Greek texts are read, the teaching is almost entirely by lectures, 
which the students usually take down in coverless note-books con- 
taining about twenty blank pages stitched together, modelled after 
the *hefts’ of the German students and called by their German 
name. These hefts are bound together at the end of the year and 
make convenient reference books. 

At the end of every semester there are examinations leading to 
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the degree on the work of the term, and the record of these exami- 
nations, with the signature of each examining professor, is kept in a 
course-book, which has also been introduced from Germany. 

For example, I am a student in modern languages and my group 
is French and German. My course-book shows that I have taken as 
supplementary studies one year of Latin, one of Anglo-Saxon and 
early English literature, one of English literature after Chaucer, and 
that I am now studying Italian. I have finished the one year of 
science required of students in literature. I chose biology and 
worked six hours a week for a year in the biological laboratory, and, 
although I dislike science extremely, I am glad to have some idea of 
the scientific methods of a laboratory. I have taken a year of Greek 
and know enough to take up its study afterwards for myself. 

In all the language courses, ancient and modern, private reading 
is assigned, with an examination at the end of the year. Besides 
attending five lectures a week in French and five in German, we 
have this year read by ourselves four plays of Corneille, nine of 
Moliére, six of Racine, two of Voltaire, and the Siecle de Louis XIV, 
Le Joueur and Le Légataire Universel of Regnard, L’Epreuve and 
Le Legs of Marivaux, La Métromanie of Piron, Le Mariage de 
Figaro, Diderot’s La Religiewserand Le Nevew de Rameau, Le 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre, and parts of Malherbe, Régnier, 
Pascal, Boileau, La Fontaine, Gil Blas, La Bruyére, Fénelon, Rous- 
seau, and Montesquieu. In German we have read about as much. 

The professor of German is Dr. Hermann Collitz, one of the 
discoverers of the law of the development of the Indo-Iranian palatals. 
The professor of Romance languages is Dr. J. J. Sturzinger, formerly 
privatdocent at Bonn, and a favourite pupil of M. Gaston Paris. 

Bryn Mawr is, I think the only American college where the 
lectures and all the instruction in the French and German courses 
are given in French and German. The interpretation of Middle 
High German texts is into modern German, and Old French, Spanish, 
and Italian are translated by the students into French. I am still 
to take one year in Gothic and Middle High German and one in Old 
and Middle French to complete my group, and I shall take a year in 
modern history. 

One’s only difficulty in choosing a group is that in so doing one 
is necessarily cut off from taking other groups equally interesting 
and valuable. But after all very few of the students regard their 
four years’ course as a thing complete in itself; it is rather an intro- 
duction to work, and a foundation for future study. 


Atys W. PEARSALL SMITH. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND COUNTY 
COUNCILS IN FRANCE. 


It is a comparatively easy task to give an account of county govern- 
ment in France, because the whole system has been embodied in 
one organic law, voted by the National Assembly at Versailles on 
August 10, 1871.! This bill consolidated in one law all the previous 
legislation, so far as it was maintained ; it added considerably to the 
powers of the ‘ conseils généraux,’ or county councils, and established 
for the first time a permanent committee, ‘commission départe- 
mentale,’ in order to check and control the executive during the 
intervals between the sessions, and to carry out the measures voted 
by the ‘conseil général.’ This law, one of the most important 
passed by the National Assembly, has not been modified since, save 
in a very few unimportant details, and has worked smoothly and 
successfully ; it applies to the whole of France, except Paris and the 
department of the Seine. 

The mode of election of the ‘ conseillers généraux’ is perfectly 
simple, because it is based on the territorial divisions established by 
the Assemblée Constituante in January 1790, on thoroughly rational 
principles, and to which the French people have long been accus- 
tomed. France, as is well known, is divided into ‘ départements,’ each 
‘département’ into ‘arrondissements,’ each ‘arrondissement’ into 
‘cantons.’ But before we proceed to examine the functions of the 
‘ conseil général,’ it will be necessary to give a short account of these 
three territorial divisions, and of the local administration peculiar to 
each of them. These matters are referred to in the law of 1871, 
and are generally familiar to Frenchmen, but they require to be 
explained to the English reader. 

The ‘ canton’ is the electoral unit for the election of the ‘ conseil 
général ;’ each ‘canton’ returns a member, elected by universal 
suffrage. The ‘canton ’is generally an aggregate of rural ‘communes’ 
or parishes, varying in number, usually from fifteen to forty, with a 
larger village or small town where the local officials reside. Some- 
times it consists of a moderate-sized town with a few of the surround- 


1 The best commentary on this law is to be found in the following work: Com- 
mentaire de la loi du 10 aott 1871, sur les Conseils Généraua, par E. Céliéres. Paris: 
Muzard, Place Dauphine, 26. 
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ing rural parishes. But in the case of large towns the ‘canton’ 
consists of a section of the town itself ; Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and other great cities are divided into several cantons, each of which 
returns separately a member to the‘ conseil’général,’ although for muni- 
cipal purposes the city retains its unity, and is a single ‘ commune’ 
with its mayor and municipal council. The ‘canton’ isa very impor- 
tant, perhaps the most important, element in the French territorial 
system, and lies at the basis of all the administrative arrangements. 
Each ‘ canton’ has a justice of the peace, ‘ juge de paix,’ who resides 
at the chief town or village, and administers once a week cheap and 
paternal justice; he is paid by the State, and discharges a variety of 
more or less important functions, connected with the police of the 
district, the investigation of crime, the formation of the jury lists, 
and so forth. In each ‘ canton’ there is a detachment of ‘ gendar- 
merie,’ or military police, either mounted or on foot, never less than 
four men and a corporal, but frequently more. Besides their duties 
as police they have to carry out a number of details connected with 
the recruiting and mobilisation of the army; they are a very fine 
body of men, all old soldiers, and are much respected by the 
peasantry. The other local functionaries are the receivers of dif- 
ferent taxes, the ‘ agent-voyer,’ or county superintendent of roads, 
and last, not least, the ‘doyen,’ or dean of the parochial clergy of 
the ‘ canton,’ something like an English rural dean. These various 
officials are the only representatives of authority which the vast 
majority of the French peasantry know or have any dealings with. 
Except during his term of military service, a French peasant has 
little contact with the outside world ; before and after, his horizon 
is limited to his commune and his canton, with an occasional trip to 
the ‘ chef-lieu d’arrondissement,’ generally the principal market-town 
within his reach. 

I have ‘given these details in order to show what an important 
viement the canton is in French country life; it has a regular 
organisation of its own, with an independent little life of its own, 
and distinct local interests ; the electors know perfectly well the candi- 
dates who canvass their votes, and therefore only choose men who live 
among them and whom they can trust, and that is the reason why the 
‘conseils généraux’ as a whole are more conservative, more steady, 
than the parliamentary representatives returned by the same electors ; 
consequently, although parliamentary institutions are often violently 
attacked in France, no one ever thinks of calling in question the 
efficacy of the ‘ conseils généraux,’ or the excellence of the work 
which they perform. 

The number of cantons into which a department is divided 
ranges from a minimum of 17 to a maximum of 62; but in the 
great majority of cases the number is between 35 and 40. 

The next territorial division is the arrondissement, which com- 
prises a certain number of cantons, five or six on an average ; at its 
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chief town, or ‘ chef-lieu,’ we find a ‘ sous-préfet,’ who represents the 
executive, a ‘tribunal de premiére instance,’ which, speaking broadly, 
combines the functions of English magistrates and county courts ; 
besides these there are officials of the financial order, and others, 
who have, however, very little to do with the ‘conseil général.’ 
Each arrondissement has a district council of its own, limited to nine 
members, who are named by the same electors as return the ‘ con- 
seillers généraux,’ in the ratio of one or two members for each can- 
ton. They represent the local interests belonging specially to each 
arrondissement ; their powers are very small, but they are required 
by law to give their opinion on a good many questions before they 
are discussed and settled by the ‘conseil général.’ Of late years 
there have been several attempts to suppress the ‘ conseils d’arron- 
dissement’ as being of very little use, and to replace them by 
*conseils cantonaux,’ one for each canton; but it is very doubtful 
whether the latter would work well, or would be of much more 
use than the ‘ conseils d’arrondissement,’ for it would be difficult to 
entrust them with any effective powers. It has also been decided 
recently to diminish the number of sub-prefects, and of the ‘tri- 
bunaux de premiére instance,’ and to link together some of the 
smaller arrondissements for judicial and administrative purposes. 

When the present system was organised, about a century ago, com- 
munications were long and difficult, good roads were scarce, and it 
was absolutely necessary that the representative of the executive 
and the lower courts of justice should be within comparatively easy 
reach of the people. The system has worked well; it is suited to 
the habits of the country, and a number of vested interests have 
grown up around it; so that the proposed changes have met with 
considerable opposition. On the other hand, it has been proved that 
many of the ‘ tribunaux de premiére instance’ have very little to do, 
and it is argued, moreover, that the roads and railways which inter- 
sect the country in every direction make it easier nowadays for a 
suitor to reach the chief town of the department than it was fifty 
years ago to get to the ‘chef-lieu d’arrondissement.’ In the same 
way, the sub-prefects, who are the lieutenants of the prefect, are in 
constant telegraphic communication with their chief, as well as with 
the local mayors and other subordinate officials, and could manage 
in many cases two arrondissements with greater facility than they 
could a single one in former days. However, this reform, which can 
be defended on excellent grounds, does not appear to be popular, 
and there is still considerable hesitation on the subject both in Par- 
liament and at the Home Office; the more so, as the ‘arrondisse- 
ment’ was for a long time, and may become again, the unit for the 
parliamentary representation of the country. 

We now come to the ‘département,’ which is the equivalent of 
the English county. There are 86 departments in France, varying, 
of course, very much both in wealth and population. At the top of 
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the list we find the Seine, which contains Paris and the neighbouring 
towns and villages, with a population of nearly three millions; then 
the Nord, with considerably over a million and a half; while at the 
other end of the scale there are the Alpine and other mountain 
departments, which have not much more than a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and the territory of Belfort, with eighty thousand. The 
general average lies between four and five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

Leaving aside the Seine and Paris, which have a special admini- 
stration, all the other departments are organised on a perfectly 
uniform system. The State or executive is represented in each 
department by a ‘préfet,’ whose primary function is to enforce 
obedience to the laws of the land, and to carry out all decrees or 
regulations emanating from the central government ; he is appointed 
or dismissed by the Minister of the Interior, and is responsible to 
him alone, but he corresponds directly with the other ministers on all 
matters belonging to their respective offices, and he has power to 
make such bye-laws and local regulations as are required to carry out 
the general purposes of the State and the special instructions 
he has received. The prefects are essentially political functionaries, 
and are expected to represent and further the views of the 
ministry of the day; the consequence is that they are frequently 
changed, and either shelved altogether or sent to some other 
‘département,’ where they may turn over a new leaf. These 
frequent changes, together with the growing importance of the 
‘conseil général’ and of its permanent committee, have con- 
siderably diminished the influence of the prefects. Under the 
Empire they played the part of petty viceroys, and often carried things 
with a high hand; they disposed of all the local patronage, which in 
a centralised government like that of France is very considerable ; they 
were the channel of all official favours and honorary distinctions ; and 
in all elections they were expected to use, and did use without 
stint, all their influence on beha!f ~f the government candidates. 

Since the establishment of the Republic all this has changed 
very much for the better; the electors have become much more 
enlightened and independent, they are less inclined to take their 
‘mot d’ordre’ from the ‘préfecture,’ and they yield much more 
freely to their own impulses, good or bad, and to the political direc- 
tion of the great parties in the State. Nevertheless the ‘ préfet’ 
remains a person of considerable importance in the ‘département,’ 
on account of the large share of patronage still in his hands, and 
because there is in almost all Frenchmen a deeply rooted habit of 
looking to the representative of the central government for the 
solution of all difficulties. The influence of the ‘ préfet’ is still 
very strong in the poorer and less enlightened parts of France ; but 
even in the wealthier and manufacturing departments, if he is a man 
of tact and discernment, and particularly if he is left long enough in 
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office to become well acquainted with the population he administers, 
he may exercise considerable influence and materially assist the 
ministry of the day. Besides representing the Executive of the 
State, the prefect is also the executive officer of the ‘ conseil général’ 
and has to prepare all the measures which will be laid before it 
during its sessions. To give an accurate idea of his powers, I can- 
not do better than quote the very words of the law (article 3): ‘Le 
préfet est le représentant du pouvoir exécutif dans le département. 
Il est, en outre, chargé de l’instruction préalable des affaires qui 
intéressent le département, ainsi que de l’exécution des décisions du 
conseil général et de la commission départementale, conformément 
aux dispositions de la présente loi.’ 

All the branches of the State administration are represented in 
each department by special officers who reside at the chief or county 
town; but they are not much in contact with the ‘ conseil général,’ 
except when called upon to give information or advice; for their 
work is simply a local branch of the general work of the State, 
which is carried on with the money of the State, and therefore is 
not under the control of the ‘ conseil général.’ 

Having given this brief sketch of the department and its sub- 
divisions, and of the method by which the general administration of 
the country is carried out in each of them, I will now show what 
are the special attributes of the ‘conséils géneraux’ and of their 
permanent committees, and what are their finances. 

Their most important function is the management and main- 
tenance of the wonderful network of roads of different classes which 
is spread all over France, and which, I have no hesitation in saying, 
is superior to everything of the kind I have seen, either in England 
or on the Continent. 

All over France the roads are divided, according to their im- 
portance, into the following categories :— 

1. Routes Nationales.—These are the great highways which 
lead from Paris to different points of the frontier, or which join two 
great provincial towns, such as Lyons and Bordeaux, or again which 
connect the different fortified towns along the frontier. At the 
beginning of the century these high roads were almost the only 
ones which were kept in good repair, and for many years they were 
the main arteries of traffic and of travel all over France. But 
since the establishment of railways, which generally run parallel 
to them, they are much less used, and in some places I have seen 
the grass beginning to grow upon them; they are, however, still 
kept in good order all over the country. This class of roads is 
entirely maintained by the State, and is under the management of 
State engineers, ‘ ingénieurs des ponts et chaussées,’ whose chief is 
the Minister of Public Works. 

2. Routes Départementales.— These connect the different 
towns of a department with each other and with the towns of the 
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neighbouring departments. They are not quite so broad as the 
‘ Routes Nationaies,’ but are kept in admirable order, and bear more 
traffic than any other class of roads. They are maintained entirely 
out of the funds of the department, or, as would be said in England, 
out of the county rates; they are under the direct management of 
the conseil général. 

3. Chemins de grande Communication.—These are considered 
as nearly equivalent to the ‘ Routes Départementales,’ but are almost 
all of more modern construction; in most cases they were only 
begun when the network of the ‘Routes Départementales’ was com- 
pleted. In many departments the ‘Routes Départementales’ and 
the ‘ Chemins de grande Communication ’ have been completely amal- 
gamated ; in others they are are still managed by different staffs, 
but always tnder the authority of the conseil général. The original 
difference between the two sets of roads was mainly that whereas 
the ‘ Routes Départementales’ were maintained entirely out of the 
county rates and managed by State engineers, the ‘Chemins de 
grande Communication’ were constructed and kept up partly out of 
the county funds, partly out of the contributions of the different 
parishes interested, and managed by county officials. 

4. Chemins @intérét commun.—These are country roads, of less 
width and less solid construction than the preceding, and connecting 
together the principal villages of a canton with each other and with 
their ‘ chef-lieu,’ or with that of a neighbouring canton. They have 
been generally made up out of old village roads, which have been 
repaired, widened, and straightened under the direction of the county 
officers ; they are of the greatest use for the local circulation, and it 
is always an object of ambition for a country parish to get one of its 
village roads comprised in a ‘ ligne d’intérét commun.’ These roads 
are mainly kept up out of parochial coutributions, but the county 
gives considerable help, in the form of annual grants, which are 
variable, and are voted every year. 

5. Chemins vicinaux ordinaires.—These are the purely parochial 
roads, connecting together one village with another, or the different 
hamlets of one parish. They are maintained out of the resources of 
the ‘commune,’ but in the case of the poorer parishes, when a new 
road is to be constructed, both the State and the county contribute 
a certain grant in aid, which is distributed according to certain fixed 
rules. Before obtaining any external aid, the ‘commune’ must 
undertake to maintain the road, once it is completed, out of its own 
funds, and must furnish proof that it is able todo so. Parish roads 
are under the supervision of the mayors of the communes ; but the 
county officials always lend their assistance or advice when required, 
and draw up the plans for the construction of new roads. 

The supervision, the repairing of all these roads, and the con- 
struction of new ones, require of course a considerable staff of officials, 
which the ‘conseils généraux’ are free to organise as they think fit. 
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In some departments the old ‘ Routes Départementales’ have been 
left in the hands of the engineers of the State (Ponts et Chaussées), 
whereas the other roads are confided to a local staff, called ‘ service 
vicinal.’ In other cases, the whole of the roads are managed by the 
engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées, who receive on that account a 
special indemnity or extra pay from the department. But in most 
cases, as far as I am aware, the ‘ conseils généraux’ have entrusted 
the whole network of county roads, great and small, to their own 
officials of the ‘service vicinal,’ paid entirely out of the county 
budget, and under the direct control of the county representatives, 
who could stop their pay if they had any serious cause of complaint. 

At the head of the ‘service vicinal’ is the ‘ agent voyer en chef,’ 
who is sometimes an engineer who has left the service of the State 
for that of the department, sometimes a man who has distinguished 
himself in the ‘ service vicinal.’ Under him there are several ‘agents 
voyers d’arrondissement,’ and in each canton one or two ‘agents 
voyers cantonaux,’ according to the size and importance of the canton. 
These latter agents have under their orders a large number of ‘ can- 
tonniers,’ who are attached permanently to the different roads and 
execute all the current minor repairs ; when these are not sufficient, 
other workmen are engaged temporarily. In the rural districts these 
‘cantonniers’ are generally allowed a month’s holiday at harvest- 
time, and are able thereby to eke out considerably their rather scanty 
pay. The ‘agents voyers’ now form a considerable body of skilled 
men all over France ; they are regularly trained in the art of con- 
structing and repairing roads, of making the best use of the very 
variable materials at their disposal ; their methods are embodied in 
regular handbooks, and all questions connected with their profes- 
sion are discussed in a monthly review; many of them have become 
excellent practical engineers. 

The next point to be considered is the nature and origin of the 
financial resources, by means of which the network of roads is so 
admirably kept up. This portion of my subject ought to be par- 
ticularly interesting to English readers, as it illustrates one of the 
new principles contained in Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill, 
viz. that those who use the roads should pay for them. 

The following are the principal items which make up the ‘ budget 
des routes et chemins:’ 1, The ‘ Prestations en nature,’ which I will 
describe in detail presently ; 2, ‘Subventions Industrielles,’ paid by 
manufacturers and others who subject the roads to special wear and 
tear; 3, A large contribution from the general county rates, or 
‘ centimes additionnels,’ of which I shall speak hereafter. 

I will first explain the system of the ‘ Prestations.’ Every rate- 
payer, except such as are exempted by the ‘ conseil municipal,’ is 
bound to furnish, for the repairing and maintenance of the roads 
in his parish or in the immediate vicinity, three days’ labour, which 
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are called ‘journées de prestation ;’ and, further, three days’ work of 
all horses, donkeys, mules, draught oxen, and carts in his possession, 
and of the servants or permanent labourers in his employment. 
The poorer ratepayers often perform their three days’ work in 
person ; the farmers and some landowners send their horses and 
carts with men to quarry, load, or unload the earth or stones which 
have to be carted ; this is the real ‘prestation en nature,’ that is, a 
contribution in kind as distinguished from contributions in money. 
But in practice a large proportion of the ‘ prestations’ are redeemed, 
according to a moderate tariff which is voted every year by the 
conseil général, and are converted into money payments. The tariff 
varies of course in different parts of France. In my own department, 
the Aisne, which is a rich one with large manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests, the day’s labour of a man can be commuted for 
two francs, or 1s. 8d., the day of a horse or draught ox for three 
francs and a quarter, or 2s. 8d., and the rest in proportion. In 
prosperous years there is always an increase in the money payments, 
whereas in years of depression there is invariably more labour in 
kind and less commutation ; therefore the results of the ‘ prestations’ 
afford in a certain measure a test of the local prosperity. Generally 
speaking, it is the interest of the county that a large proportion of 
the manual labour should be commuted for money, because the 
regular paid labourers do more and better work than the casual 
workmen who come to acquit themselves of their ‘ prestations.’ On 
the other hand, the more carting is done by the ‘ prestataires’ the 
better for the county finances, for it is cheaper than hired carting, 
and in some districts the latter is difficult to obtain in sufficient 
quantity. The ‘prestations,’ besides being redeemable in money, 
may be converted into piecework. For instance, a farmer, or an 
association of several farmers, may engage to cart away a certain 
quantity of earth when a road is being widened, or they may under- 
take to furnish a given quantity of stones along a certain stretch of 
road; and this is often done, because the operation is advantageous 
both for the ‘agents voyers’ and for the farmers, the former having 
merely to verify the quantity of road stuff delivered instead of 
superintending the daily work, while the latter can choose their own 
time and do their carting when their cattle and wagons are not 
required for the work of the farm. 

The ‘ prestations’ are executed under the direction of the ‘agents 
voyers cantonaux, who assign to each parish the task it has to per- 
form, and the particular roads and sections of-reads on which the 
work must be done. This is sometimes a delicate duty, for the 
‘prestataires’ naturally object to going any distance from their 
villages, whereas materials in many cases must be fetched from 
quarries situated some miles off, or repairs must be carried out on 
roads which run through a neighbouring parish. In these cases it is 
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for the ‘ agent voyer’ to decide what work ‘will be best performed 
by hired labour, and what can be fairly assigned to the ‘ prestataires.’ 
When a parish thinks that it has been unfairly treated, it can appeal 
for redress to the conseil général, whose decision is final. In all 
contracts entered into by the ‘service vicinal’ for the regular keep- 
ing up of the roads, the portion to be paid in money and the portion 
to be executed by the ‘ prestataires’ are always clearly specified. In 
order to mark the importance of the ‘ prestations’ I may state that 
in my department they represent rather more than half of the total 
expenditure on the roads maintained by the ‘conseil général,’ and - 
this is not all, for some of the ‘prestations’ are employed on the 
‘chemins vicinaux ordinaires,’ or purely parochial roads. 

The ‘subventions industrielles’ are an important element in 
the road-budget, at least in the manufacturing districts. They are 
levied on the principle that certain industries and manufactures 
which make use of large wagons and cart very heavy loads cause an 
abnormal wear and tear of the roads, the repairing of which cannot 
be fairly charged on the general body of ratepayers. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case with sugar factories, distilleries, and other in- 
dustries, whose chief period of activity is in the autumn and winter, 
when the roads are wet and peculiarly liable to be cut up by heavy 
traffic. The amount of the ‘subvention’ is debated between the 
‘agents-voyers’ and the parties interested, and a fair arrangement is 
generally agreed upon under the sanction of the ‘conseil général ;’ 
but if the parties cannot agree the matter is referred to the ‘ conseil 
de préfecture,’ or administrative tribunal, with whom the final 
decision lies. The ‘subvention industrielle’ must always be spent 
on certain specified roads or sections of roads, and cannot be applied 
indiscriminately to the general purposes of the ‘service vicinal.’ 
Some manufacturers prefer contracting for the keeping up the roads 
they use, and these arrangements must also be sanctioned by the 
‘conseil général’ or its permanent committee. 

Besides the ‘prestations’ and the ‘subventions industrielles’ 
there are some other minor sources of revenue which belong to the 
road-budget ; for instance, the sale of the trees planted along the 
roads and the tolls paid at ferries ; but these are of small importance. 

A special budget for the roads is prepared every year by the 
‘ agent voyer en chef, and laid before the ‘conseil général.’ It is 
divided into two sections, the first comprising all the ordinary annual 
repairs, the second relating to the reconstruction of old and ill-con- 
structed sections, the straightening of sharp curves, the lowering of 
steep gradients, or the construction of entirely new roads; the last 
mentioned case is not, however, now of frequent occurrence, at any 
rate in the wealthier departments. 

The budget is presented in the following simple shape: First 
comes the estimate of the cost of all the ordinary repairs for the 
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ensuing year; from this total is deducted the estimated value of the 
‘ prestations en nature’ and of the ‘subventions industrielles,’ which 
do not vary much from year to year, and the balance of the expen- 
diture is covered by a large contribution from the general county 
rates. This contribution is voted separately, and then becomes one 
of the items of the general budget of the department. The second 
portion of the budget, relating to new work or exceptional repairs 
and alterations, is established on a rather different basis; in this 
case the ‘ prestations’ and the ‘subventions industrielles’ are not 
applicable, for they are reserved by law for the ordinary repairs and 
maintenance (‘ entretien’) of the roads. Instead of this resource we 
find the voluntary contributions of the communes and of individuals, 
without which the department nowadays seldom undertakes to carry 
out any new work or expensive alteration. The balance of the expen- 
diture is provided for out of ordinary or special county rates and out 
of the proceeds of loans which have been duly authorised for that 
purpose. In all cases where alterations of old roads or the con- 
struction of new ones are demanded by ‘communes’ or parishes, 
they are obliged to indemnify the owners for, the new land that 
must be taken up; where the land is cut up into small holdings 
this is a very serious charge on the parish rates; but where it 
belongs to middle-class or large proprietors it is almost always given 
up gratuitously. 

The ‘chemins vicinaux ordinaires,’ or strictly parochial roads, 
do not properly come within the sphere of action of the ‘ conseils 
généraux,’ because they are entirely maintained out of the parochial 
rates and out of that portion of the ‘ prestations’ which is reserved 
for parochial uses. It is only in the case of new parochial roads 
that the conseil général and the State give grants in aid, in 
proportion to the poverty of the parish on the one hand, and to the 
sacrifices made by the parish and the gifts of individuals on the 
other. For instance, if a landowner makes a free gift of all the land 
required for a new road, and if the parish votes even a small rate, 
both the State and the department, or at any rate the latter, will 
come to their assistance. 

The last section of the road-budget comprises the salaries and 
indemnities of the agents, office expenses, and pensions. Such is 
the organisation of the ‘service vicinal’ in a French department ; 
it is a very simple and effective one, and has produced admirable 


results. 
(To be continued.) WADDINGTON. 
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